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IN  SPIRIT 


Sometimes  in  hours  of  pain  I  close  my  eyes 

And  from  my  deepest  heart  call  up  thy  face. 

And  gaze  upon  it,  longing,  till  I  draw 

Thy  soul  to  mine,  across  the  voids  of  space; 

Then  presently,  I  feel  thee  by  my  side 

And  know  thy  dear  arms  closely  round  me  pressed 

And  though  I  see  thee  not,  yet  satisfied 

I  lean  upon  thy  loving  heart  and  rest. 

— W.   D.   Wattler. 
Elwood,  Ind. 


NAPOLEON  B.  BROWARD 

Gf)VKRNOR   OF    FLORIDA 


Tine  Jeffersomiain  Offers 
Teii  Yes\r  Fo^r  Per  Cent. 
Bomdls  f©r  S^le    ^     '^    ^ 


Until  I  had  demonstrated,  to  my  full  satisfaction, 
that  the  two  JEFFERSONIANS— the  Weekly  and  the 
Monthly — could  be  made  a  financial  success  in  Georgia, 
I  felt  a  delicacy  in  asking  anyone  to  invest  money  in 
them. 

Having  now  sustained  these  two  periodicals  for 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  and  proved  that  they  could  be 
made  profitable,  I  have  no  hesitation  now  in  offering 
bonds,  guaranteed  by  myself,  to  run  ten  years,  and  to 
bear  four  per  cent,  interest. 

At  present,  the  printing  is  being  jobbed  out,  and  the 
mailing  done  by  the  printers.  We  have  found  this 
arrangement  to  be  unsatisfactory,  both  to  me  and  to 
subscribers. 


My  purpose  is  to  secure  sufficient  capital  to  either 
buy  an  interest  in  a  publishing  house  in  Atlanta,  or  to 
equip  one  for  the  Jeffersonians.  As  their  business  grows, 
the  greater  is  the  necessity  of  buying  a  plant.  It  is  for 
this  purpose,  namely,  to  secure  sufficient  capital  to  buy 
a  plant  and  to  enlarge  the  business,  that  these  bonds 
are  offered  for  sale. 

They  will  be  issued  in  denominations  of  $100.00. 
Each  bond  will  have  the  principal  and  interest  guaran= 
teed,  in  writing,  by  me. 

There  should  be  thousands  of  men  and  women 
throughout  the  Union,  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
work  which  the  Jeffersonians  are  doing,  and  who  cordially 
endorse  their  principles,  and  wish  to  see  them  a  power  for 
good  in  the  land.  The  investment  in  these  bonds  will 
enable  these  sympathizers  to  co=operate  in  a  substantial 
way,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  make  an  investment 
which  is  certainly  safe  and  which  may  be  very  profitable. 

Friends  desiring  further  particulars  will  please  write 
to  me  at  Thomson,  Georgia. 

THOS.  E.  WATSON. 
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MUEZZIN 

(Written    for    Watson's    Jeffersonian.) 


The  plum  blossoms  hang  like  a  mist  in  the  air. 
And  the  southwind  blows  all  day 
Thro'  the  purple  of  peach  and  the  white  of  pear, 
Down  the  world-old  trails  the  call  to  prayer; 
And  the  sweet  young  pilgrim- wildflowers  fare, 
Afoot,  to  the  Mecca  of  May. 

From  the  depths  of  the  woods  and  the  crest  of  the  hills. 

The  waftures  of  young  pine  come: 

The  piping  of  birds  thro'  the  twilight  thrills: 

All  the  white,   moon-flooded  night-time  fills 

With  the  lonely  cry  of  the  whippoorwills 

And  the  scent  of  the  wild  field-plum. 

The  winds  are  a  whisper  all  day  long: 
And  the  woods  are  brown  with  burrs: 
Perched  there  an  a  tangled  bamboo  thong, 
A  mocker  pours  out  his  heart  in  song: 
For  his  little  mate  in  the  scuppernong 
Is  building  his  nest  and  her's. 

"Allah  il  Allah",  the  Southwind  sets 

His  lips  to  the  silver  reeds: 

"Allah  il  Allah"  he  clarionets 

From  the  turrets  of  tall  tree-minarets: 

The  centuried  oaks  and  the  violets, 

The  forests  and  nurseling  seeds. 

The  Royal  Palms  of  the  Caliphate, 

And  the  beggar-blooms,  as  one, 

"Allah  il  Allah"  they  answer  straight: 

Their  faces  set  to  the  temple  gate. 

Where  the  Flower-Faithful  kneel  prostrate 

With  foreheads  toward  the  sun. 

— Ada  A.   Mosher. 
White  Springs,    Fla. 
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Editorials 

BY  THOMAS  E.  WATSON 


WHAT  PRICE  SHOULD  COTTON  BRING  ? 


At  this  time,  when  the  farmers  are  holding  their  crop  for  fifteen 
cents  per  pound,  it  is  well  for  them  to  have  some  actual  knowledge  of 
what  the  price  should  be. 

We  read  in  the  newspapers  that  the  tobacco  growers  have  been 
selling  leaf  tobacco  at  sixteen  cents  per  pound.  When  the  growers  or- 
ganized to  fight  the  Trust,  the  price  of  tobacco  had  been  run  down  by 
the  Trust  to  four  and  five  cents  per  pound. 

A  few  years  ago  cotton  was  run  down  to  six  cents,  and  Theodore 
Price,  the  leader  of  the  bears  of  Wall  Street,  declared  that  it  would  go 
down  to  five  cents. 

The  Farmers'  Union  and  similar  organizations  determined  that 
they  should  have  something  nearer  the  value  of  their  product,  and 
the  result  is  that  since  cotton  dropped  to  six  cents,  it  has  sold  as  high 
as  sixteen  cents.  It  is  now  sagging  between  ten  and  eleven  cents.  What 
ought  the  price  to  he?    Is  cotton  really  worth  more  than  ten  cents? 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  A  bale  of  cotton  weighing  500  pounds 
will  make  about  3,000  yards  of  calico.  To  manufacture  this  bale  of 
cotton  into  3,000  yards"' of  caUco  will  cost  about  $100,  including  the 
cost  of  the  raw-  cotton.  Therefore,  if  the  manufactured  product  (the 
cahco)  sells  at  seven  cents  per  yard,  the  bale  of  cotton  will  yield  to  the 
manufacturer  $210.  His  profit  on  the  bale,  then,  is  about  $100.  But 
let  us  sav  that  the  spinner  only  gets  an  average  of  five  cents  for  his 
calico.  This  will  be  $150  for  the  3,000  yards  which  are  made  from 
the  bale  of  cotton.  In  that  event,  he  buys  a  bale  of  cotton  for  $60.00 
(assuming  that  he  pays  twelve  cents  for  it),  and  sells  it  for  $150.  In 
the  manufacture  of  the  cotton  his  entire  expenses  will  be  about  $100, 
or  $40.00  over  and  above  what  he  pays  for  the  raw  cotton ;  consequently 
his  net  profit,  even  at  five  cents  per  yard  for  the  calico,  is  somewhere 
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between  $40  and  $50  per  bale.  On  a  crop  of  12.000.000  bales,  the 
spinner,  therefore,  could  make  a  profit  of  about  $500,000,000. 

To  the  farmer  this  state  of  affairs  means  that  he  sells  a  bale  of 
cotton  for  $50.00  or  $60.00,  and  buys  it  back  at  from  $150  to  $200. 

No  wonder  that  the  statistics  published  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment prove  that  the  agricultural  classes  are  not  even  making  good 
wages,  whereas  the  manufacturing  classes,  after  paying  wages,  raw 
material,  and  interest  upon  capital,  make  a  net  profit  of  $2,000,000,000. 
In  other  words,  the  official  statistics  prove  that  capital  invested  in 
manufacturing,  where  it  is  given  by  law  a  monopoly  of  the  American 
market,  yields  a  net  profit  of  twenty-nine  per  cent,  per  year  to  the  man- 
ufacturers. 

Unprotected  and  competing  w^th  the  Old  World,  the  American 
farmer  is  not  making  any  net  profit  whatever  upon  his  investment. 
As  a  rule,  he  barely  gets  a  living. 

Coming  now  to  the  question  as  to  what  cotton  really  is  worth,  let 
us  figure  it  out  another  way.  Suppose  the  manufacturer  paid  you 
fifteen  cents  per  pound  for  your  cotton.  In  that  case,  a  bale  weighing 
500  pounds  -would  cost  the  manufacturer  $75.00.  He  would  manu- 
facture it  into  3,000  yards  of  calico  at  a  cost  of  about  $115  or  $120. 
Selling  his  calico  at  five  cents  per  pound,  the  bale  of  cotton  would  yield 
him  $150 ;  therefore  his  profit  would  be  about  $30.00  per  bale. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  manufacturer  paid  twenty  cents  per  pound 
for  cotton.  What  would  be  the  result  to  him?»  The  bale  of  cotton 
would  cost  him  $100.  He  would  manufacture  it  into  3,000  yards  of 
calico  at  a  cost  of  about  $140.  If  he  got  no  more  than  five  cents  per 
yard  for  his  product,  he  would  make  $10.00  per  bale  on  each  bale  of 
cotton  that  he  made  into  calico. 

In  cotton  manufactories  the  investment  of  capital  is  about 
$650,000,000.  Therefore,  if  every  bale  of  a  crop  of  12,000,000  bales 
should  be  manufactured  into  calico  which  Avas  sold  by  the  manufac- 
turer at  five  cents  per  pound,  he  could  afford  to  pay  twenty  cents  per 
pound,  because  his  net  profit  w^ould  be  $120,000,000,  or  nearly  twenty 
per  cent,  upon  the  capital  invested. 

Of  course,  there  may  be  other  manufiictures  of  cotton  besides 
calico,  which  pay  a  larger  per  cent,  of  profit.  There  may  be  some  which 
pay  less.  The  probabilities  are  that  there  is  considerable  uniformity  in 
the  profit  of  manufacturing  the  staple  into  cloth.  Therefore  it  would 
seem  to  be  capable  of  exact  demonstration  that  the  nuninfacturers  could 
afford  to  pay  twenty  cents  per  pound  for  cotton  and  still  inake  enormous 
profits,  beyond  a  reasonable  and  legitimate  return  upon  their  money. 

Rather  than  pay  a  fair  price  for  cottoii  and  reduce  their  fat  earn- 
ings to  a  more  equitable  proportion,  the  spinners  are  closing  down  their 
mills,  or  running  ow  short  time.  This  is  the  kind  of  patriotism  the  Tariff 
tree  bears.  The  victims  of  the  tariff  must  submit  to  home  extortion,  to 
keep  Europe  from  competing  in  our  markets;  but  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  system  will  turn  OMt  their  employees  to  starve  rather  than  allow 
their  unnatural  profits  reduced  to  something  reasonable. 
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GOVERNMENT  BY  FEDERAL  JUDGES 


Tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  taken  another  great 
stride  forward  in  the  march  of  centralism.  Nine  lawyer,  perched  up 
on  the  highest  judicial  limb, — like  nine  ancient,  frumpy  owls, — arro- 
gate to  tkemselves  the  power  to  nullify  the  acts  of  the  forty-six  legisla- 
tures of  85,000,000  free  people!  Not  only  that,  neither  the  Congress 
Eor  (he  President  can  make  a  law  go,  if  these  nine  lawyers,  calling 
themselves  the  Supreme  Court,  say  that  the  law  must  not  go. 

What  man  of  common  intelligence  and  knowledge  can  believe  that 
our  forefathers  meant  to  surrender  the  independence  of  the  States,  as 
exercised  under  the  old  Confederation,  and  to  invest  nine  lawyers  with 
the  final  veto  on  legislation?  l 

Besides,  when  the  Constitution  of  1787  was  framed.  State-rights 
was  a  dominant  principle.  Not  for  a  moment  would  these  independent 
states  of  the  Confederation  have  listened  to  the  proposition  that  the 
laws  of  a  state  should  be  questioned  and  set  aside  by  the  judges  of  the 
lo^^'er  federal  courts.  That  state-laws  should  be  accepted  as  binding 
everywhere,  until  attacked  ki  the  state  court — from  whence  an  appeal 
lay  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, — was  always  recognized 
as  necessary  until  after  the  Civil  War.  Then  the  corporations  began  to 
secure  appointment  in  tke  federal  judiciary  for  their  lawyers,  and  they 
began  to  encroach  upon  the  people  there,  as  everywhere  else. 

The  eleventh  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  passed  for  the  very  purpose  of  prevemting  the  federal  courts  from 
encroaching  upon  the  states.  Corporation  lawyers,  elevated  to  the 
bench,  have  nullified  that  clause  in  the  Supreme  Law  of  the  land. 

Ihe  Constitution  declares  that  a  state  shall  not  be  sued  by  a  private 
citizen.  A  railroad  corporation  is  a  private  citizen,  and  the  ex-railroad 
lawyer,  Judge  Pritchard,  decides  that  a  railroad  may  sue  a  state — for  it 
must  be  apparent  to  all  unbiased  men  that  when  a  railroad  corporation 
en^'oins  the  officers  of  a  state  from  enforcing  the  laws  of  a  state,  the 
state  is  the  other  party  to  the  suit. 

To  say  that  a  state  is  not  sued  when  its  agents  are  sued,  is  mere 
tommy-rot.  Every  intelligent  child  knows  better.  To  whip  the  devil 
round  ttie  stump,  deceives  no  one.  Those  proceedings  in  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Georgia  and  INIinnesota  were  suits  to  prevent 
the  state  from  putting  state  laws  into  execution.  The  officers  who  rep- 
resent the  states  and  through  whom  the  states  necessarily  act,  were  sued 
in  their  official  capacities,  as  agents  of  the  state.  If  that  was  not  the 
suing  of  the  state,  what  was  it? 

The  railroads  were  not  proceeding  against  those  officials  as  private 
citizens.  The  suits  were  against  state  officers,  as  such.  To  enjoin  the 
Govei*xior  and  Attorney-General  from  enforcing  the  law  of  the  state,  is 
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to  enjoin  the  state  from  legislating.  When  a  state  is  enjoined  from 
legislating,  or  from  enforcing  its  laws,  isn't  the  state  sued,  in  the  sense 
of  the  Constitution? 

Of  course  it  is.  And,  therefore,  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  upholding  the  lower  federal  courts  in 
Minnesota  and  North  Carolina,  works  a  repeal  of  the  eleventh  amend- 
ment and  revolutionizes  our  system  of  government. 

If  that  decision  is  permitted  to  stand — if  it  be  not  cancelled  by 
another  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  or  brought  to  naught  by  a 
sttrenuous  exertion  of  executive  power — then  our  republican  system  of 
co-ordinate  powers  is  gone. 

We  are  no  longer  a  self-governing  people,  with  public  servants  re- 
sponsible to  us  for  misuse  of  delegated  authority.  We  are  the  subjects 
of  a  lot  of  corporation  lawyers,  calling  themselves  the  federal  judiciary. 
These  tools  of  corporate  wealth  and  aggressiveness  are  not  voted  for  by 
us,  and  cannot  be  reached  by  us.    They  hold  on  for  life. 

Jefferson's  prophecy  has  come  true. 

A  hundred  years  ago  he  predicted  that  the  federal  judiciary  would 
undermine  our  republican  institutions,  and  they  have  done  it. 

With  the  eleventh  amendment  emasculated  until  it  affords  no  pro- 
tection to  the  states,  and  the  fourteenth  amendment  magnified  and 
distorted  until  it  has  become  a  corporation  citadel,  we  are  up  against 
the  gravest  of  problems.  Reduced  to  its  simplest  form,  the  question  is, 
''Will  you  bow  down  to  the  despotism  of  the  corporation  lawyers,  acting 
as  federal  judges,  or  will  you  resist?  Will  you  amend  your  Constitu- 
tion, in  a  second  attempt  to  get  protection  from  the  usurpations  of  the 
federal  courts,  or  will  you  demand,  in  some  irresistible  way,  that  the 
President  and  the  Governors  drive  the  usurpers  back  by  the  fearless  as- 
sertion of  the  Executive  Power f" 

Unless  one  or  the  other  of  these  remedies  be  applied,  the  pretense 
that  we  make  our  own  laws  and  govern  ourselves  becomes  a  hollow  one, 
indeed,  for  he  is  a  bold  man  who  will  contend  that  a  government,  by 
life-tenure  judges,  appointed  by  the  Executive,  is  a  "government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people." 
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THE  WINE-CUP 


It  is  a  warrior  whom  no  victory  can  satisfy,  no  ruin  satiate.  It 
pauses  at  no  Rubicon  to  consider,  pitches  no  tents  at  nightfall,  goes  into 
no  quarters  for  winter.  It  conquer.^  amid  the  burning  plains  of  the 
South  where  the  phalanx  of  Alexander  halted  in  mutiny.  It  conquers 
amid  the  snow  drifts  of  the  North  where  the  Grand  Army  of  Napoleon 
found  its  Avinding  sheet.  Its  monuments  are  in  every  burial  ground. 
Its  badges  of  triiunph  are  the  weeds  which  mourners  wear.  Its  song  of 
victory  is  the  wail  that  was  heard  in  Ramah— ''Rachel  crying  for  her 
■children  and  weeping  because  they  are  not." 

It  never  buries  the  hatchet:  its  temple  of  Janus  never  closes  its 
•doors.  No  dove  of  peace  ever  carries  its  message ;  in  its  hand  is  never 
the  olive  branch.  It  sends  no  flag  of  truce,  and  receives  none: 
its  wounded  are  left  where  they  fall  and  its  dead  bury  their  dead. 
Every  citadel  that  it  storms  it  devastates,  and  in  every  charge  which  it 
makes  its  cry  is,  "No  Quarter!" 

Those  who  fall  before  its  onset  die  deaths  of  shame,  and  go  down  to 
•dishonored  graves  to  which  love  can  bring  no  wilhng  tribute  of  flowers, 
and  over  which  pride  can  rear  no  enduring  monument :  to  its  prisoners 
it  grants  no  exchange,  holds  them  to  no  ransom,  but  clutches  them  fast, 
in  a  captivity  that  is  worse  than  death,  and  which  ends  only  at  the 

grave. 

The  sword  is  mighty,  and  its  bloody  traces  reach  across  time,  from 
Ninevah  to  Gravelotte,  from  Marathon  to  Gettysburg.  Yet  mightier  is 
its  brother,  the  wine-cup.  I  say  "brother,"  and  history  says  "brother." 
-Castor  and  Pollux  never  fought  together  in  more  fraternal  harmony. 
David  and  Jonathan  never  joined  in  more  generous  rivalry.  Hand  m 
liand,  they  have  come  down  the  centuries,  and  upon  every  scene  of 
-carnage,  like  vulture  and  shadow,  they  have  met  and  feasted. 

Yea :  a  pair  of  giants,  but  the  greater  is  the  wine-cup.  The  sword 
lias  a  scabbard,  and  is  sheathed;  has  a  conscience,  and  becomes  glutted 
wdth  havoc ;  has  pity,  and  gives  quarter  to  the  vanquished.  The  wine- 
cup  has  no  scabbard  and  no  conscience ;  its  appetite  is  a  cancer  which 
grows  as  vou  feed  it :  to  pity,  it  is  deaf ;  to  suffering,  it  is  blind. 

The  sword  is  the  lieutenant  of  death,  but  the  wine-cup  his  captain ; 
•and  if  ever  they  come  home  to  him  from  the  wars  bringing  their 
trophies,  boasting  of  their  achievements,  I  can  imagine  that  death,  their 
master,  will  meet  them  with  garlands  and  song,  as  the  maidens  of  Judea 
met  Saul  and  David.  But  a.s  he  numbers  the  victories  of  each,  his  pean 
will  be  "The  sword  is  my  Saul,  who  has  slain  his  thousands;  but  he 
-wine-cup  is  my  David,  who  has  slain  his  tens  of  thousands." 
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THE  EDITOR  CHATS  WITH  HIS  FRIENDS 


You  must  be  certain  to  read  ''Old  Sorrel,"  which  you  will  find  in 
this  issue  of  the  magazine.  It  is  a  story  of  Stonewall  Jack*#n's  war- 
horse.  When  I  got  through  with  it  my  eyes  were  misty, — as  yours  will 
be  when  you  have  finished  it.  The  Jeffersoxian  thanks  Mr.  Kellam 
for  sending  this  splendid  little  reminiscence,  and  hopes  to  hear  fcom 
him  again. 

****** 

"Lorena,  a  Tale  of  the  Flatwoods,"  published  in  the  April  number, 
was  written  by  Miss  Anne  McQueen,  of  Tallahassee,  Fkrida.  Through 
one  of  those  annoying  oversights  which  cannot  be  anticipated  by  the 
Editor,  her  name  was  left  off  the  manuscript.  We  beg  her  pardon,  and 
hereby  make  all  the  amends  possible.  We  hope  to  have  another  fine 
story  from  her  pen  one  of  these  days. 

****** 

In  the  article  on  the  Florida  Everglades,  you  will  see  facts  that  will 
impress  you.  By  his  drainage  plans.  Governor  Broward  will  add  to  the 
cultivable  land  of  our  country  an  area  equal  to  four  Rhode  Islands 
Best  of  all,  he  did  not  have  to  make  any  degrading  and  oppressive 

conditions  with  "Northern  capitaP'  to  carry  out  his  wot'k. 

****** 

In  writing  to  advertisers  whose  notices  you  see  in  the  Jeffersonian 
Magazine,  please  take  the  trouble  to  state  where  you  saw  the  adver- 
tisement. 

This  will  help  the  old  man  a  right  smart. 

****** 

If  you  happen  to  know  a  number  of  people  Ayho,  in  your  judgment, 

would  like  the  Jeffersoxiax  Magazine  but  who  are  so  benighted  as  to 

be  unaware  of  its  existence,  seat  yourself,  take  your  pen  in  hand,  and 

write  me  a  list  of  their  names. 

For  sample  copy  distribution,  you  know. 

****** 

If  you  should  not  get  a  reply  to  the  generous  and  encouraging  letter^ 

which  you  write  to  me,  don't  feel  slighted.     Sometimes  the  amount  of 

work  necessary  to  be  done  crowds  out  the  private  correspondence.    But 

your  letters  are  thoroughly  appreciated,  nevertheless. 

****** 

Every  now  and  then  a  man  sits  down,  after  reading  something  li- 
the Jeffersonian  which  riles  him,  and  writes  to  me  saying  that  I 
haven't  got  any  sense. 

To  prove  that  he  is  wrong,  I  don't  answer  his  letter.  Catholics  and 
Sociali-sts  are  not  as  patient  with  the  old  man  as  they  should  be. 
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The  Jefferbonian  Magazine  goes  on  the  non-returnable  basis  with 
this  i-^ue  All  news-stand  dealers  are  requested  to  apply  directly  to  us 
for  tei-ni.'  We  will  sell  at  a  close  price,  cash  to  accompany  order,  and 
treat  all  alike.  Where  a  dealer  knows  how  many  copies  he  can  sell 
Lich  month,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  him  subscribe  for  that  number,  so 
Ihat  ^l^  can  nunl  them  to  him  ourselves.    We  will  make  attractive  terms 

to  all  such  dealers.  *  *  * 

***** 

Not  until  I  had  fullv  satisfied  myself  by  actual  experiment  that 
the  two  Jeffersonians  could  be  made  a  financial  success  was  I  wilhng  to 
offer  for  sale  either  stock  or  bonds.  a-    •       ^       oi^ 

Having  become  thoroughly  convinced,  I  am  now  offering  for  sale 
Ten  Year  Bonds,  drawing  4  per  cent,  interest.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
there  mav  be  men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  who  believe  in 
the  doctrines  taught  bv  the  two  Jeffersonians.  and  whose  sympathy 
with  mv  work  is  so  earnest  that  they  would  like  to  co-operate 

Bv  purchasing  these  personally  guaranteed  bonds,  such  friends  and 
M-ell-wishers  secure  a  good  investment  at  .the  same  time  that  they  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  a  good  cause.  .  ,  .     .,  x.    e 

The  Bonds  will  be  $100  each,  and  thus  they  are  within  the  reach  of 
Deople  of  moderate  circumstances.  ^     -,  u 

Payment  of  the  principal  and  the  annual  interest  is  guaranteed  by 

me  in  the  bond  itself.  ^^^^^^         i„„+ 

The  increase  of  capital  is  needed  to  purchase  a  publishing  plant 

nnd  to  enlarge  the  business.  -,    .      ,      ,  ^-     ^ 

Those  friends  who  feel  interested  and  who  desire  further  particulars 

are  requested  to  write  to  me. 
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Congress  is  voting  away  the 
money  of  the  people  as  lavishly  as 
though  the  word  "Panic"  had  never 
been  heard  of  and  the  country  were 
overflowing  with  money.  One  hun- 
dred and  four  millions  of  dollars  is 
being  appropriated  to  the  navy,  and 
yet  the  naval  enthusiasts  are  clamor- 
ing for  more.  The  President's  atti- 
tude is  extreme  enough,  but  when 
such  men  as  Congressman  Hobson 
orate  on  the  subject  they  talk  like 
monomaniacs. 

Hobson  sees  things.  Among  the 
things  which  Hobson  sees  is  a  uni- 
versal world-war.  All  the  white  folks 
are  to  fight  all  the  yellow  folks.  To 
get  ready  for  this  yellow  war,  we 
must  squander  money  on  the  Steel 
Trust,  which  is  even  now  clearing  up 
an   ungodly  profit   of  $160,000,000 

per  year. 

*         *         *         * 

The  terrible  mistake  of  taking 
possession  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
was  seen,  from  the  outset,  by  thou- 
sands of  sane  thinkers  who  realized 
that  to  stretch  our  frontier  lines  so 
far  would  make  them  harder  to  de- 
fend and  thus  give  plausibility  to 
the  war-scare  which  plays  into  the 
hands  of  the  Steel  Trust.  If  Japan- 
wants  these  Philippine  Islands  why 
not  give  our  diplomats  some  real 
work  to  do  and  let  them  negotiate 
the  sale  of  our  white  elephant? 

If  we  could  get  back  the  money 
which  we  have  spent,  including  the 
$27,000,000  paid  to  Spain  and  the 
Catholic  friars,  we  would  be  lucky  in 
unloading  these  distant  possessions, 
shortening  our  frontier  line,  and  les- 


sening the  dangers  of  foreign  com- 
plications. 

In  spite  of  a  special  message  which 
Mr.  Roosevelt  sent  to  Congress,  urg 
ing  appropriations  for  four  battle- 
ships. Congress  had  the  courage  and 
the  good  sense  to  stop  at  $104,000,- 
000.  In  fact,  that  amount  is  about 
twice  too  much.  If  ever  this  country 
is  invaded  by  a  foreign  nation  it  will 
be  on  account  of  some  intolerable  ag- 
gression of  our  own.  The  idea  of 
unprovoked  invasion  by  England, 
France,  or  Germany  is  preposterous. 
Those  nations  have  just  as  much 
trouble  keeping  the  peace  among 
themselves  as  they  can  possibly  man- 
age. To  stay  at  peace  with  the 
whole  world  it  is  only  necessary  that 
we  should  mind  our  own  business 
and  avoid  entangling  alliances. 

The  possession  of  the  Philippines 
is  the  only  real  excuse  which  such 
monomaniacs  as  Hobson  have  for 
their  demands  for  a  monster  navy. 

And  there  are  two  ways  of  meeting 
this  difficulty: 

(1)  Grant   self-government    to 

the  Filipinos,  and  get  out 
of  there; 

(2)  Sell  the  Islands  to  Japan. 
It  is  not  sound  statesmanship  to 

put  our  taxpayers  to  such  huge  ex- 
pense to  keep  distant  islands  which 

we  don't  need. 

*         *         *         * 

The  negroes  of  Hayti  are  giving 
another  illustration  of  their  utter  un- 
fitness for  self-improvement  and  self- 
government.  Ever  since  Yellow 
Fever  and  Insurrection  drove  out  the 
French,    this    island, — one    of    the 
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gems  of  nature — has  been  a  plague 
spot.  If  Wendell  Phillips  could  re- 
turn to  life  and  take  a  look  at  the 
country  which  his  hero,  Toussaint  L' 
Ouverture,  wrenched  from  France 
he  would  probably  feel  like  makin<.> 
considerable  changes  in  the  marvel- 
ous lecture  with  which  he  once 
thrilled  the  North.  Left  to  them- 
selves, the  negroes  of  Hayti  have 
made  their  beautiful  island  an  earth- 
ly hell — as  the  negroes  of  this  coun- 
try would  do,  //  lejt  to  themselves. 
*  *  *  * 

Sooner  or  later,  the  United  State- 
will  have  to  decide  whether  chaotic 
barbarism  shall  continue  indefinitely 
at  our  doors,  or  whether  we  must 
take  charge  of  those  negroes,  as  we 
do  our  own,  and  compel  them  to  live 
like  human  beings.    The  prospect  of 


having  another  "negro  question"  on 
our  hands  is  not  cheerful,  but  there 
are  a  good  many  necessities  that  are 
not  cheerful  and  this  may  be  one  of 
them. 


The  Presidential  Campaign  is 
growing  more  lively  and  compli- 
cated. Mr.  Taft's  friends  are  claim- 
ing that  he  has  already  secured 
enough  votes  to  nominate  him  on  the 
first  ballot.  His  rivals  dispute  this, 
and  the  contest  for  delegations  goes 
merrily  on.  In  the  background  of 
the  Taft  candidacy  looms  the  shadow 
of  the  Roosevelt  stampede.  We  have 
always  "felt  it  in  our  bones"  that 
Roosevelt  would  be  the  next  Repub- 
lican nominee  and  the  next  Presi- 
dent.   The  feeling  is  still  there. 


'H'wo  souls  with  but  a  sinrgle  thought. 
Two  he«rj  that  beat  as  one." 


/^. 
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Among  the  Democrats  there  is 
such  a  lack  of  common  purpose,  such 
an  absence  of  agreement  on  matters 
invoh'ing  principle,  that  they  are 
completely  at  sea, — without  compass 
or  pilot,  or  rudder.  In  every  state  of 
the  Union  there  are  thousands  of  so- 
called  Democrats — bankers,  manu- 
facturers, corporation  share-owners 
capitalists,  editors,  lawyers,  and  of- 
fice-holders— who  are,  at  heart,  Re 
publicans. 

Deep  down  in  their  souls,  they 
want  the  very  things  which  the  Re- 
jxiblican  party  gives  them.  These 
Democrats  believe  in  the  Tariff 
which  adds  to  their  profits;  in  the 
financial  system  which  puts  more 
than  a  hundred  million  dollars  of 
public  money  in  the  private  banks 
^nd  keeps  it  there  year  in  and  year 
out;  in  the  corporation  laws  which 
allow  private  citizens  to  exploit  pub- 
lic utilities  for  private  gain.  In 
other  words,  there  are  thousands  of 
Democrats  in  each  state  who  are  en- 
riched by  the  class-legislation  and 
sjDecial  privilege  which  the  Republi- 
cans have  carried  to  such  monstrous 
extremes.  This  fact  explains  why 
the  Democratic  party,  nationally,  is 
in  a  state  of  chaos.  It  will  never  be 
a  party  of  the  people  again  until  its 

di-sgui^^ed  Republicans  are  driven  out. 
*  *  *  * 

As  yet  it  seems  that  ]\lr.  Bryan 
will  be  the  Democratic  nominee,  but 
the  opposition  has  at  length  organ- 
ized and  begun  active  work.  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  of  Minnesota  and 
Judge  Gray  of  Delaware  are  avowed 
candidates,  against  Bryan.  The  per- 
sistent antagonism  of  such  newspa- 
pers as  the  New  York  World,  has  had 
some  effect  and  there  seems  to  be  less 
confidence  even  among  Bryan  men 
that  his  election  is  po.ssible.  The  great 
New   York    delegation   goes   to   the 
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Denver  Convention  unpledged,  and 
although  Mr.  Bryan  went  to  great 
lengths  in  cultivating  Richard  Cro- 
ker  and  Tammany,  both  Croker  and 
Tammany  now  turn  away  from  him. 
Croker  and  Tammany  represent 
corrupt  politics  of  the  very  worst 
kind,  and  their  opposition  to  Bryan 
would  redound  to  his  credit  had  he 
not  striven  so  hard  to  court  favor 

with  them. 

*         *         ♦         * 

Several  months  ago,  the  Jeffer- 
soxiAX  took  the  Hon.  John  Sharp 
Williams  to  task  on  account  of  the 
sterility  of  his  record  as  the  leader 
of  a  powerful  minority  on  the  floor 
of  the  lower  house  of  Congress.  We 
knew  how  many  occasions  arose  in 
legislative  bodies  where  even  one  vote 
held  the  balance  of  power,  and  we 
thought  it  greatly  to  the  discredit  of 
Mr.  Williams  that  he  had  never 
made  better  use  of  the  large  minority 
vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
We  called  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  legislative  bodies  of 
P^urope,  minority  leaders  were  con- 
stantly   taking    advantage    of    their 
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opportunities  to  make  tke  most  of  a 
■^>ell-led  minority  and  to  wring  some 
concessions  from  the  majority.  In 
England,  Chamberlain  was  a  mi- 
nority leader  with  only  a  handful  of 
votes,  yet  he  forced  his  entire  radical 
programme  upon  Salisbury's  cabinet. 
In  Germany  and  France  we  see  the 
same  power  of  a  well-led  minority. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  same 
things  cannot  be  done  in  our  owi 
Congress.  By  seizing  an  unexpected 
opportunity,  a  Populist  with  a  fol- 
lowing of  only  eleven  votes  literally 
forced  the  Committee  in  charge  of 
the  big  Post  Office  Appropriattion 
bill  to  allow  an  amendment  to  stand 
which  carried  the  fir.st  money  for  the 
present  R.  F.  D.  service.  The  Com- 
mittee feared  to  waste  time  in  trying 
to  have  the  amendment  thrown  out 
in  the  Senate,  for  ii  was  near  the 
close  of  the  short  session  which  ex- 
pired by  law  on  March  ^th,  1893, 
and  any  delay  threatened  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  which  the  Post  Office 
bill  carried.  Therefore,  the  Com- 
mittee made  no  fight  against  the 
R.  F.  D.  amendment,  which  none  of 
them  favored. 


That  Hon.  John  Sharp  AVilliams 
has  at  length  come  to  realize  that  a 
minority  can  do  something,  if  he 
wants  to,  is  proved  by  his  recent  ac- 
tivities. The  President  sent  a  special 
message  to  Congress  urging  legisla- 
tion upon  several  matters  which  he 
deemed  of  great  importance.  Con- 
gress appeared  to  be  disinclined  to 
adopt  his  suggestions.  Speaker  Can- 
non, Chairman  Payne,  Mr.  Dalzell 
and  the  other  Attorneys  of  Special 
Privilege  very  arrogantly  assume  to 
be  the  Government  and  very  stub- 
bornly resist  any  alteration  of  tthe 
laws  which  give  the  Paper  Trust,  the 


Steei  Trust  and  other  predatory 
combines  such  intolerable  advan- 
tages over  their  helpless  victims. 
Mr.  Williams  saw  his  opportunity 
and  used  it  well.  He  made  himself 
the  ally  of  the  President  and  put  the 
Democratic  votes  at  the  service  of  our 
reforming  President.  The  result  of 
this  tactical  movement  is  so  happy 
that  Mr.  Williams  must  feel  sorry 
that  he  didn't  do  it  sooner.  He  has 
throNTU  the  "stand-pat"  crowd  on  the 
defensive,  and  the  whole  country  is 
laughing  at  the  Republican  Con- 
gressmen who  are  being  compelled 
by  the  Democrats  to  respect  the 
Avishes  of  their  own  President. 


Ma.ss  meetings  of  the  unemployed, 
addressed  by  self-appointed  leaders 
wh«  are  prone  to  fall  into  indiscrimi- 
nate abuse  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  who  are  apt  to  see  no 
difl^erence  between  the  prosperity  of 
a  stock-juggling  thief  like  Harriman 
and  the  prosperity  of  honest  industry 
and  superior  genius,  like  that  of 
Edison,  are  generally  uselest  and 
sometimes  dangerous.  The  riot  in 
Philadelphia  and  the  bomb-throwing 
in  New  York  are  recent  examples. 
Such  a  mass-meeting  is  a  powder 
magazine,  and  some  madman  may 
be  tempted  to  toss  a  lighted  match 
into  it.  Then  the  well-meaning  Rob- 
ert Hunters  who  encourage  these 
demonstrations  find  themselves  un- 
able to  control  the  storm.  The  cause 
of  sane  radicalism  has  nothing  to 
gain   from   bomb-throwing   fanatics. 

We  can  get  what  changes  we  need 
in  the  law,  if  we  vote  right.  In  other 
words,  our  Government  is  what  we 
make  it.  If  we  choose  incompetent 
or  dishonest  men  to  make  and  ad- 
minister our  laws  we  ourselves  are  to 
blame  for  the  consequences. 
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Claiming  immuuiiy  Under  a  Recent  Supreme  Court 
Decision. 

"  Your  Honor,  I  object  to  being  sentenced  on  the  grounds 
that  the  penalty  is  so  excessive  as  to  render  breaking 
the  law  unprofitable." 

— McWhorter,  in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 


After  the  paragraph  on  the  so- 
called  Overman  bill  had  been  sent  to 
the  printers,  we  received  a  bit  of  in- 
formation which  reflects  discredit 
upon  the  Senate  Committee. 

The  bill  which  was  reported  fa- 
vorably as  "the  Overman  bill"  was, 
in  fact,  the  bill  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor A.  O.  Bacon  of  Georgia.  By  a 
piece  of  legerdemain  the  Committee 
"took  up  the  bill  of  Senator  Bacon, 
made  a  slight  change  in  its  phraseol- 
ogy, and  reported  it  as  the  Overman 
bill,  whereas  the  bill  which  ^Ir.  Over- 
man had  introduced  merely  related 
to  the  restriction  of  injunctions  of 
railroad  rates.  By  means  of  this 
unworthy   trick,   credit   for  another 

man's  work  is  given  to  Mr.  Overman. 
*         *         *         * 

Says  Collier's  Weekly,  "If  the  Em- 
])eror  thought  Dr.  Hill  not  rich 
enough  for  the  German  Court,  what 
is  the  truth?  It  was  right  for  us  to 
send  him,  because  he  is  admirablv 


fitted  for  the  post,  and  because  pro- 
motion is  the  proper  system ;  but  we, 
the  wealthiest  couniry  on  the  earth, 
pay  our  ambassadors  so  much  less 
than  other  countries  allow  that  we 
are  naturally  represented  abroad 
more  and  more  by  millionaires.  We 
think  it  undemocratic  and  foolish  to 
spend  as  much  money  as  Mr.  Tower 
has  spent,  but  it  is  undignified  and 
silly  of  this  wealthy  nation  to  make 
its  salaries  so  low  that  nobody  can  ac- 
cept an  ambassadorship  without  a 
private  fortune." 

If  Collier's  will  tell  us  in  plain, 
definite  words  wherein  the  services 
of  ]\Ir.  Charlemagne  Tower  have  been 
worth  one  red  cent  to  this  country, 
we  will  return  grateful  thanks. 

What  do  any  of  these  ambassadors 
do,  excepting  the  giving  and  receiv- 
ing of  social  entertainments? 

Is  there  any  good  reason  for  these 
extravagant  embassies  maintained  by 
the  nations  of  earth?  Doesn't  every- 
l)ody  know  that  in  this  era  of  tele- 
graphs, cables,  swift  steamships  and 
flying  trains  we  do  not  need  resident 
ministers  and  ambassadors  at  foreign 
courts?  Where  is  the  man  who  can 
say  that  the  ambassadors  who  live  in 
such  grand  style  in  Washington  City, 
at  the  expense  of  taxpayers  of  foreign 
countries,  are  worth  one  penny  to 
those  who  foot  the  bills? 

Ihese  "legations"  throughout  the 
world  are  nothing  more  than  elegant 
loafing  places  where  men  of  sociable 
dispositions  are  paid  high  prices  for 
doing  nothing,  and  doing  it  with 
grace,  suavity  and  seriousness.  If 
the  whole  dog-gone  business  were 
abolished  nobody  but  the  loafers 
themselves  would  ever  see  any  dif- 
ference. When  one  government  has 
any  real  business  to  transact  with 
another  it  is  generally  done,  even 
now,  through  a  special  envoy,  or  by 
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correspondence.  In  all  cases  it  could 
be  done  in  that  way.  Resident  am- 
bassadors, with  their  resplendent 
trains  of  hangers-on,  belong  to  past 
ages,  when  there  were  no  steam  ves- 
sels or  trains,  and  no  telegraphs,  tel- 
ephones or  cables.  They  are  out  of 
date,  and  are  only  kept  up  because 
the  loafers  want  the  jobs,  and  be- 
cause old  habits  cling  to  nations  as 
they  do  to  individuals. 

During  the  month  just  passed. 
Great  Britain  has  had  a  change  of 
ministry,  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman 
resigning  the  premiership  and  Mr. 
Asquith  being  named  in  his  stead. 
The  resignation  of  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  was  due  to  his  hopeless 
illness. 

The  great  John  Morley,  the  best 
prose  author  England  has  had  since 
the  death  of  Carlyle,  has  stooped  to 
accept  a  title  and  will  henceforth  be 
known  as  Viscount  Morley. 


SAMUEL  W.  WILLIAMS 


There  has  been  rioting  in  Lisbon, 
Avhere  the  military  fired  upon  the 
I)eople,  killing  and  wounding  many. 
The  trouble  grew  out  of  the  elections 
in  which  the  republicans  were  prob- 
ably cheated  by  the  monarchists  in 
ways  familiar  to  Americans. 

The  Spanish  King,  visiting  Barce- 
lona, had  bombs  thrown  at  him,  but 
escaped  injury. 

The  German  Emperor  is  said  to 
bo  cruising  for  pleasure  and  health, 
consequently  his  movements  are  kept 
secret,  lest  some  one  should  throw 
bombs  at  him.  King  Edward  of 
England  has  been  enjoying  himself 
at  Biarritz  without  having  taken  any- 
extraordinary  precautions  against  as- 
sassins, so  far  as  the  public  knows. 

The  French  are  still  at  war  with 
the  Moorish  tribes,  and  Christians 
pretended  to  shudder  a  few  days  ago 
when  a  peculiarly  shocking  butchery 
of  the  infidels  was  reported.  An  as- 
semblage of  religious  devotees  were 
shelled  by  the  French  Christians  and 
old  men,  women,  girls,  and  even 
babes  in  arms  were  among  the  slain. 

If  war  is  hell,  what  are  the  war- 
riors? France  began  the  Moroccan 
carnage  to  avenge  the  murder  of  sev- 
eral Europeans.  The  true  criminals 
may  have  been  shot  during  the  war, 
but  think  of  the  hundreds  of  inno- 
cent men,  Avomen  and  children  who 
have  been  sacrificed!  Our  Mission- 
aries go  to  the  heathen  world  preach- 
ing a  gospel  of  peace  and  love;  of 
u'hat  avail  is  it,  ivhen  our  Christian 

governments  are  so  brutal? 
*         *         *         * 

The  Hearst  League  made  a  poor 
showing  in  the  Chicago  election, 
which  came  off  early  in  April.  Out 
of  a  total  vote  of  255,000  the  League 
got  only  15,000.  This  Avas  much 
less  than  half  of  the  vote  it  polled  in 
Chicago  in  the  Fall  of  1906. 
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AXOTHER  MILK  -STRIKE.  AX   UNAPPRECIATIVE  BEAST. 

— McWhorter  in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch.  — De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

"REPUDIATING  AN  OLD  BILL." 


While  the  purpose  of  the  Hearst 
League  is  to  become  a  national  Tam- 
many, to  be  swung  first  one  way  and 
then  the  other  as  the  interests  of  Mr. 
Hearst  may  dictate,  we  have  no  idea 
that  it  can  ever  succeed  in  doing, 
in  the  wide  field  of  national  politics, 
what  Tammany  has  so  long  done  in 
Kew  York. 

If  we  believed  that  a  one-man  par- 
ty like  the  Hearst  league  could  rule 
this  country  as  Tammany  rules  the 
city  of  New  York,  we  should  favor  a 
monarchy,  at  once,  as  an  infinitely 
better  government. 

Glasgow,  London,  Birmingham 
and  Berlim,  under  Kings,  have  be- 
come almost  models  of  honest  munic- 
ipal government.  New"  York,  under 
Tammany,  has  become  an  almost 
perfect  model  of  municipal  misman- 
agement, waste,  legalized  crime  and 

shameless  corruption. 

*         *         *         * 

The  Mephistopheles  of  Roosevelt's 
administration  is  Elihu  Root:  its 
lamp-extinguisher  is  the  alleged  law- 
yer, Bonaparte. 

This  Maryland  man  never  had 
any  prominent  standing  in  the  legal 


profession  and  no  practice  that  was 
ever  heard  of;  but  he  wore  a  great 
historic  name  and  he  was  a  devout 
Catholic  and,  consequently,  he  was 
given  the  position  of  Attorney-Gen- 
eral. In  that  position  he  has  extin- 
guished many  prosecutions  which  be- 
gan well,  and  has  threatened  to  do 
many  things  to  "malefactors  of  great 
Mealth"  which  have  never  been  done. 
Apparently,  Mr.  Bonaparte  exhausts 
his  energies  taking  his  annual  vaca- 
tion, for  he  doesn't  show  up  as  a 
worker  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

As  for  Root,  he  is  the  same  master- 
ful lawyer  that  he  was  when  Attor- 
ney for  Boss  Tweed  and  adviser  of 
Thomas  F.  Ryan.  Root  is  a  Trust 
lawyer,  clean  through,  and  he  will 
never  be  anything  else.  His  influ- 
ence was  probably  the  cause  of  the 
President's  committal  to  the  infa- 
mous Ship-subsidy  scheme,  and  he 
has  labored  with  might  and  main  to 
embroil  this  country  with  ^\Mlezuela 
in  the  interest  of  the  robber  Asphalt 
Trust. 

The  peoi)lo  of  this  country  should 
hot  ff)rget  that  during  the  period 
when     the     unspeakable     "Loomis, 
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— Berryman,  in  the  Washington  star 


— Davenport,  in  the  New  Ytri  Mail. 

WHAT! 

Mr.  Bryan  is  invited  to  the  Democratic  National  Club's  Jefferson  Dinner, 

but  is  not  requested  to  speak. 


Acting,"  was  nagging  at  Castro,  a 
protocol  of  the  mo.st  hectoring  kind 
which  omr  government  launched  at 
Venezula  ivas  written  by  an  attorney 
of  the  Asphalt  Trust. 

AVouldn't  we  cut  a  pretty  figure 
before  the  world  and  high  heaven  if 
we  allowed  the  Boss  Tweed  lawyer, 
Elihu  Root,  to  send  our  magnificent 
fleet  against  little  Vinezuela  because 
the  predatory  Asphalt  Trust  financed 
the  wrong  side  ivhen  Mates  rebelled 

■against  Castro  f 

*         *         *         * 

The  Ship  Subsidy  steal  has  fallen 
by  the  wayside,  again.  This  time 
the  Senate  passed  the  bill,  and  the 
House  Committee  shelved  it.  The 
explanation  given  by  the  Republi- 
cans proves  how  cynical  is  the  politi- 
cian's nature.  They  say  that  they 
■did  not  want  to  carry  into  the  ap- 
proaching campaign  the  burden  of 
defending  the  measure.  The  impli- 
cation is  that  after  the  election  they 
will  do  what  thev  dare  not  do  before. 


By  the  way,  if  you  wish  to  read 
the  strongest  article  in  favor  of  Ship 
Subsidy,  subscribe  to  Hearst's  New 
York  papers.  If  you  want  to  read 
the  strongest  articles  against  the  Ship 
Subsidy,  send  for  Hearst's  Chicago 
paper. 

It  isn't  every  editor  who  can  afford 

the  luxury  of  being  on  both  sides  of 

the  same  question  at  the  same  time, 

but  Hearst  is  rich  and  consistency  is 

a  trifle. 

*         *         *         * 

The  action  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.  S.  Senate  proves  that 
there  is  a  wide-spread  conviction  that 
the  federal  judiciary  must  be  curbed. 
The  Overman  Resolutions  have  been 
unanimously  approved.  They  pro- 
vide that  injunctions  shall  not  issue 
from  federal  courts  to  state  authori- 
ties without  a  hearing  before  three 
judges,  at  least  two  of  whom  shall  be 
circuit  judges.  Such  ex-parte  in- 
junctions as  Jones  of  Alabama  and 
Pritchard   of   Xorth    Carolina    have 
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been  so  quick  to  issue  against  state 
authorities  are  to  be  put  under  the 
ban. 

The  Overman  Resolutions  are 
worth  something,  but  they  do  not 
cure  the  evil. 

We  need  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  declaring  emphatically 
that  the  federal  courts  have  no  power 
to  annul  a  law  agreed  upon  by  Con- 
gress and  the  President. 

We  also  need  a  declaration  that 
State  laws  are  absolutely  binding  on 
federal  judges  until  they  have  been 
challenged  and  set  aside  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  the  Judiciary  Act 
of  1789.  The  question  should  ori- 
ginate in  the  state  courts  of  the  state 
whose  law  is  attacked,  and  should 
be  carried  from  the  highest  state 
court  to  the  highest  federal  court. 
This  is  the  method  prescribed  by  our 
forefathers,  and  is  the  only  way  in 
which  we  can  hope  to  get  unijorynity 
of  decisions,  and  uphold  the  dignity 
of  the  states. 

Senator  Foraker,  the  Brownsville 
riots,  and  the  negro  soldiers  who  were 
disbanded,  have  had  another  great 
day  in  the  U.  S.  Senate.  The  Ohio 
orator  made  a  great  speech  and  de- 
lighted the  thousands  of  Washington 
negroes  who  took  possession  of  the 
galleries.  To  the  complete  satisfac- 
tion of  himself  and  the  Washington 
negroes,  Senator  Foraker  established 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  Browns- 
ville were  so  prejudiced  against  the 
black  soldiers  and  so  eager  to  make 
trouble  for  them  that  Brownsville 
seized  the  negro  guns  and  shot  her- 
self up,  wounding  and  killing  her 
own  peaceable  citizens,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  Brownsville  was 
bent  on  making  the  negroes  appear 
before  the  country  in  a  bad  light. 

Senator   Foraker   ha-   the   reputa- 


tion of  being  a  great  lawyer.  It  is 
the  familiar  stunt  of  a  great  lawyer 
to  make  black  appear  to  be  white. 
In  his  triumph  in  the  Brownsville 
case,  the  Senator  has  made  good  his 

right  to  be  considered  a  great  lawyer. 

*  *         *         * 

The  Aldrich  bill  was  so  badly  bat- 
tered by  material  amendments  when 
it  finally  passed  the  Senate  that  its 
features  were  sadly  disfigured.  In 
the  House,  it  is  encountering  bitter 
hostility  but  at  this  writting  (April 
loth)  there  is  a  probability  that  it 
will  be  modified  and  passed.  The 
A'reeland  proposition  to  base  the  asset 
currency  upon  commercial  paper  and 
other   "quick  collateral"   appears  to 

meet  with  favor. 

*  *         *         * 

"Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart, 
of  Harvard,  has  of  recent  years  spent 
several  long  vacations  in  the  South, 
learning  what  he  could  at  first  hand 
of  contemporary  conditions  there. 
Of  his  studies  he  has  made  prelimi- 
nary use  in  a  series  of  Lowell  Lec- 
tures in  Boston.  In  his  fourth  lec- 
ture (March  2)  he  touched  upon 
amalgamation,  or  miscegenation, 
whereof  he  found  altogether  too 
much  both  in  the  past  and  now.  He 
quoted  estimates  made  by  Southern 
Avhites  that  of  about  fifteen  hundred 
thousand  mulattocs  in  the  South  not 
more  than  a  million  are  the  children 
of  mulattoes.  He  could  not  make 
sure  whether  miscegenation  was  de- 
creasing, but  thought  it  was  some- 
what. 'There  is  no  strong  denial,' 
he  says,  'that  a  mixture  of  the  races 
now  or  in  the  future  would  V)e  calam- 
itous. This  belief  rests  upon  the  con- 
viction that  the  negro  race,  on  the 
average,  is  below  the  white  race :  that 
it  can  never  be  expected  to  contribute 
anything  like  its  proportion  of  the 
strenulli  of  the  communitv.     There- 
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fore,  to  fuse  the  races  means  slight 
or  no  elevation  for  the  negro  and  a 
great  decline  for  the  whites.  With 
that  belief  I  coincide;  it  is  a  hard 
conviction,  but  it  must  be  expressed. 
And  if  amalgamation  is  dangerous. 
then  such  steps  must  be  taken,  in  all 
justice,  in  all  humanity,  with  all  ef- 
fect, to  raise  both  races,  as  are  nec- 
essary to  prevent  amalgamation.'  " — 
Harper's  Weekly. 

Dr.  Hart  has  frequently  misunder- 
stood and  misrepresented  the  South- 
ern people  on  the  negro  question.  It 
is  refreshing  to  see  him  getting  right. 

When  an  eminent  student  and  ed- 


ucator like  Dr.  Hart  becomes  con- 
vinced that  a  social  mixture  of  whites 
and  blacks  means  no  elevation  of  the 
one  and  a  great  decline  of  the  other, 
because  the  negro  is  below  the  whites, 
does  he  not  see  that  the  same  result 
will  follow  political  mixture  and 
equality?  If  social  equality  and 
miscegenation  means  a  great  decline 
for  the  whites  without  any  better- 
ment of  the  blacks,  how  can  political 
equality  be  otherwise  than  injurious 
to  the  institutions  and  government 
of  the  whites? 

And  can  you  have  the  one  sort  of 
equality  without  the  other? 


THEY'RE  OFF! 


-Gtobe-Dcfocrat. 
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P  L  AT  r  0  R  M 
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THE  FIRST  POLITICAL  CHICKEN   HATCHED. 

At  its  convention  at  St.  Ivouis,  the  Populist  party  renominated  Thomas  E.  Watson,  of 
Georgia,  as  its  presidential  candidate. 


MR.  BRYAN,  STATESMAN  AND  LEADER 


At  this  time  when  Bryan  has  become  ahiiost  as  much  tlie  fashion  as 
T.  DeWitt  Tahnage  once  was,  why  not  take  a  cahii  survey  of  his  career, 
and  reach  some  rational  conchision  as  to  his  dimensions? 

Mr.  Bryan  has  not  yet  become  so  world  famous,  fashionable  and 
publicly  necessary  as  Talmage  was  at  his  zenith,  but  he  is  progressing 
in  that  direction  with  much  steadiness  and  speed. 

It  has  not  yet  become  necessary  for  every  up-to-date  newspaper  to 
carry  a  Bryan  Speech  every  week,  as  it  formerly  carried  the  Talmage 
Sermon.  London  mobs  have  not  yet  reached  the  frenzy  of  enthusiasm 
which  drives  them  into  unhitching  the  horses  from  the  Bryan  carriage 
and  pulling  the  vehicle  through  rapturous  throngs  as  they  did  for 
Talmage.  But  even  this  may  come  to  pass  when  Bryan  goes  to  England 
again. 

St.  Petersburg  and  Paris  do  not  yet  throw  ecstatic  fits  whenever  the 
Bryan  smile  appears  vipon  the  boulevard,  as  was  the  case  with  Talmage 
when  that  great  man  was  at  the  giddy  height  of  his  world-wide  popu- 
larity. But  there  is  no  telling  how^  soon  we  may  have  snap-shot  pic- 
tures of  it, — just  as  we  had  in  the  Talmage  career. 

Mr.  Bryan,  it  is  true,  has  not  baptized  anybody  in  the  River  Jordan, 
as  Talmage  made  a  point  of  doing,  but  now  that  James  Creelman,  in 
the  excellent  Pearson's  Magazine,  has  shown  us  the  picture  of  Bryan 
riding  the  camel  in  the  dim,  distant  and  mysteriously  fascinating  East, 
we  are  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  set  our  faces  stoically,  with  a  heart 
for  any  fate. 

For  a  man  who  can  reel  off  the  infantile  prattle  which  Bryan  has 
been  giving  to  various  religious  gatherings,  the  last  year  or  so,  is  even 
capable  of  bapttizing  somebody  in  the  River  Jordan. 

Talmage  had  his  day,  and  he  made  the  most  of  it.  Crowned  heads 
were  delighted  to  do  him  honor,  and  to  send  him  rich  gifts.  1  he  mul- 
titude became  so  accustomed  to  consider  T.  DeWitt  the  wisest  of  men, 
the  finest  of  orators,  the  best  of  writers,  that  Talmage  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  supply  the  demand  for  Talmage  talk,  Talmage  writing,  Talmage 
presence.  Finally,  anything  with  T.  DeWitt  Talmage's  name  to  it 
"went,"  and  then  indeed  there  w«s  a  tidal  wave  of  hog-wash  submerging 
literary  landmarks  and  threatening  the  turrets  and  steeples  of  correct 
standards. 

"Every  dog  has  his  day,"  and  lalmage,  the  day  afterwards,  was 
commonplace.  His  vogue  passed  away,  even  in  his  own  life-time.  People 
gradually  awoke  to  the  fact  that  there  was  nothing  miraculous  about 
T.  DeAVitt,and  the  manner  in  which  crowds  began  to  shrink,  and  lecture 
prices  to  fall,  was  as  natural  as  the  awakening  of  the  people.  Talmage, 
a  shrewd,  money-loving  man,  had  squeezed  the  utmost  dollar  out  of  his 
vast  popularity,  and  when  he  went  out  of  fashion  he  was,  perhaps,  the 
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richest  preacher  in  the  world, — excepting  Bishop  Potter,  who  married 
himself  into  great  wealth;  who  censured  one  of  his  clerical  underlings 
for  condemning  the  Insurance  steals ;  who  opened  a  new  whiskey-shop 
in  New  York  with  prayer;  and  who  dined  with  a  nigger  in  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Millions  of  excited  and  enraptured  human  beings,  in  Europe  and 
America,  paid  to  hear  Talmage  talk,  and  paid  to  read  what  he  wrote: 
what  individual  of  all  those  millions  can  now  repeat  a  single  sentence 
that  Talmage  wrote  or  spoke?  By  what  thought  did  he  enrich  the 
literature  of  the  world?  We  can  quote  Chatham,  Burke.  Mirabeau, 
Webster,  Sargent  Prentiss,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Wendell  Phillips, 
Robert  Toombs,  Benj.  H.  Hill,  Conkling,  Ingersoll,  Blaine — but  who 
can  quote  Talmage?  What  did  he  say  or  do  that  keeps  his  memory 
green  ? 

He  made  lots  of  money  hy  talking  and  in'iting,  and  that  is  the  sum 
total  of  what  you  can  say  of  him.  He  loomed  largely  in  the  public  eye, 
he  advertised  himself  well,  he  exploited  to  the  utmost  every  opportunity, 
he  seriously  sized  himself  up  as  one  of  the  dominant  influences  which 
moved  the  world,  he  chatted  easily  with  kings,  potentates  and  powers 
just  as  though  they  were  his  own  poor  kin.  His  hide  was  so  thick,  and 
his  self-conceit  so  colossal,  and  the  hubbub  that  broke  out  wherever  he 
went  was  so  deafening  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Talmage 
lost  all  capacity  for  taking  his  own  measure — as  an  orator,  a  thinker, 
a  ministerial  worker,  a  world-influence. 

When  the  great  American  public  gained  its  equilibrium  and  began 
to  see  Talmage  as  God  made  him,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Talmage 
himself  moralized  sagely  over  the  ''fickleness  of  the  multitude,"  and 
congratulated  himself  that  he  had  "cashed  in"  before  he  went  out  of 
fashion. 

Now,  as  to  Mr.  Bryan — what  has  he  said  or  done  that  was  so  ex- 
traordinary? 

The  only  thing  that  he  ever  said,  in  all  of  his  oceans  of  talk,  that 
people  remember  was  a  quotation.  The  "Crown  of  thorns"  sentence 
was  borrowed,  without  credit,  from  some  one  else. 

In  all  of  his  voluminous  writings,  where  do  you  find  the  expression 
or  the  thought  that  v:ill  live?  His  "Letters"  from  foreign  countries, 
syndicated  by  the  newspapers,  were  in  manj^  instances  not  much  more 
than  transcripts  from  the  Guide-books. 

His  admirers  have  been  telling  as,  lately,  of  the  big  price  paid  him 
for  the  series  of  articles  which  he  furnished  "The  Reader"  Magazine. 
But  they  do  not  remind  you  that  the  magazine  went  under,  soon  after- 
wards. In  other  words,  the  Bryan  articles  were  good  things  for  William 
J.,  but  they  "bu.sted"  the  magazine. 

Is  there  anything  in  Bryan's  books?  If  he  is,  truly,  a  man  of 
genius,  why  does  none  of  it  get  into  his  books?  If  his  speeches  have 
lasting  merit,  why  shouldn't  we  have  several  hundred  volumes,  folio, 
of  "Bryan'.s  Speeches"'  on  the  market,  selling  like  hot  tamales? 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  a  man  of  great  forensic  power ; 
and  yet  he  was  a  failure  as  a  lawyer.  When  he  went  over  Nebraska,  in 
series  of  "joint  debates"  with  John  M.  Thurston,  it  was  not  very  ap- 
parent that  he  got  nuich  the  better  of  his  comparatively  obscure  an- 
tagonist. 

And  Thurston  got  the  votes  when  the  people,  who  had  heard  them 
both,  came  to  choose  a  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

In  his  magazine  controversy  with  Bcveridge,  Bryan  certainly  had 
the  strong  side,  but  he  did  not  win  any  decided  victory  over  the  young 
Indiana  Senator. 

In  the  St.  Louis  Convention  of  1904,  Mr.  Bryan's  forensiG  powers 
had  their  best  subject  and  the  most  favored  field.  Yet  aiter  awaking  a 
magnificent  fight,  he  was  whipped ;  and,  worst  of  all,  he  trailed  his  oWn 
proud  colors  i'.i  th'e  dust  and  meekly  joined  the  captives  who  followed 
the  Wall  Street  chariot. 

In  his  submission  to  the  corrupt  corporation  element  of  ilio  Demo- 
cratic Party,  Mr.  Bryan  was  lacking  in  the  nobler  courage  of  conviction 
which  defies  a  majority,  wdieii  that  majority  is  wrong,  and  which 
chooses  to  live  without  power  and  place  and  prestige,  rather  than  violate 
conscience. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  Mr.  Bryan's  cardinal  mistake  has  been 
tthat  of  trying  to  pour  the  new  wine  of  Reform  into  the  old  bottle  of 
rotten  political  organization.  Had  he  taken  the  leadership  of  the  West- 
ern Populists  in  1894, — as  he  meant  to  do  when  he  left  Washington,  he 
would  not  be  so  rich,  perhaps,  but  he  would  be  much  more  potent  for 
the  good  of  his  country.  Had  Bryan  held  the  Western  States  out  of  the 
Republican  columns  while  the  Populists  were  struggling  to  wrest  the 
Southern  States  from  the  control  of  Wall  Street  corporations  which 
ruled  and  robbed  through  the  machinery  of  the  Democratic  Party,  all 
might  now  be  different.  A  political  and  industrial  union  of  the  South 
and  West  would  be  natural  and  irresistible :  New  England  capital  could 
never  exploit  the  agricultural  sections  as  it  does  through  class-legisla- 
tion were  the  West  and  South  united.  But  Bryan  was  dazzled  by  the 
prospect  of  the  presidential  nomination  in  1898,  and  fastened  himself 
to  that  body  of  death,  the  National  Democratic  Party — the  party  whose 
foundation  stone  is  the  Tammany  alliance  of  the  Saloon-keeper  and  the 
Catholic  priesthood. 

When  Western  Populism  became  Democratic,  it  ceased  to  draw 
recruits  from  the  Republicans,  and  Bryan's  leadership  has  resulted  in 
a  Republican  mastery  of  the  entire  West. 

When  Western  Populism  became  mere  Bryanism,  Southern  Popu- 
lists lost  heart.  Some  joined  the  Socialists,  some  took  office  under  the 
Republicans,  some  went  back  to  the  Democrats,  others  quit  politics 
altogether. 

In  the  Campaign  of  1893  Mr.  Bryan  concentrated  upon  "Free  Sil- 
ver," instead  of  broadening  the  battle  until  it  took  in  the  whole  question 
of  Money.    This  was  a  deplorable  mistake. 
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In  the  Spanish  War,  he  became  weary  of  camp  life  in  Florida,  where 
he  was  winning  no  laurels,  and  he  hurried  to  YN'ashington  in  his  uni- 
form, used  all  of  his  influence  wf^h  Senator  Clay  and  others  to  have  the 
Trealy  of  Paris  put  through,  and  thus  helped  the  Republicans  out  of  a 
hole,  allowed  the  wire-pullers  to  get  $27,000,000  out  of  tlie  national 
treasury  for  Spain  and  the  Catholic  Church,  and  to  load  down  the  tax- 
paiyei-s  of  this  countiy  with  the  Philippines  which  have  already  cost  so 
many  lives  and  so  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  which 
ar«  being  used  as  a  pretext  for  fastening  upon  us  all  the  burdens  of 
European  militarism. 

The  Republicans  could  not  have  secured  the  adoption  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  without  the  help  of  Bryan;  yet  no  man  has  been  more  voci- 
ferous than  he  in  denouncing  imperialism  amd  militarism.  To  the 
extent  that  we  are  noiv  afflicted  with  both  of  these  «urses,  we  are  largely 
indebted  to  the  ambitious  Nebraskan.  who  wanted  the  war  ended  so 
that  he  could  interest  the  people  in  ordinary  politics  once  more. 

In  1896,  Mr.  Bryan  made  his  fight  on  a  platform  which  denouqced 
the  national  banking  system  in  the  language  of  Andrew  Jackson  and 
Thomas  Jefferson.  He  is  now  running  on  a  platform  which  contains 
no  word  against  the  hateful  arfd  undemocratic  national  banks,  but 
which  contains  provisions  meant  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  the 
system. 

His  latest  platform  likewi.'se  seems  to  endorse  the  "elastic  currency" 
scheme  of  the  Wall  Street  capitalists,-^ — a  scheme  which  would  afflict 
85,000,000  people  with  fluctuating  currency  and  prices,  and  which 
would  put  the  whole  country  at  the  mercy  of  the  Morgan-Rockefeller- 
Ryan-Belmont-Harriman  financiers. 

Under  Mr.  Bryan's  leadership,  the  Populist  party  was  swept  out  of 
existence,  dwindling  from  1,800,000  votes  in  the  State  elections  of  1894 
to  50,000  in  the  National  election  of  1900.  Under  his  leadership,  the 
Democratic  party  has  lost  the  West,  the  North  and  the  East,  having 
nothing  much  left  excepting  those  ''Rotten  Boroughs,"  the  States  of  the 
South.  Even  Mr.  Bryan's  leadership  could  not  lose  the  politically  en- 
slaved section  of  which  Eastern  democracy  scornfully  says,  'The  South 
will  vote  for  a  yellow  dog,  on  the  Democratic  ticket." 

In  fact,  we  have,  since  the  war,  voted  for  numerous  "yellow  dogs" 
,  on  tke  Democratic  ticket, — tke  last  time  being  in  1904.  when  Mr.  Bryan 
made  the  same  speech  sixty-five  times  a  day  for  Alton  B.  Parker. 

Bryan's  nominations  for  the  presidency  and  the  magnificent  adver- 
tisements thereby  given  him  have  been  of  immense  benefit  to  two 
parties.  One  of  these  is  Bryan  kimself :  i)olitical  prominence  and  free 
advertising  give  him  a  larger  yearly  salary  than  the  President  enjoys. 
The  other  beneficiary  of  the  Bryan  nominattions  is  the  Republican 
Party.  He  has  been  so  unhappy  in  his  leadership  that  in  1896  and  in 
1900,  and  in  1904  he  has  driven  tens  of  thousands  of  voters  into  the 
Republican  ranks  who  were  in  principle  Jefi'ersonian  Democrats. 

This  was  particularly  true  of  1896  and  1904.  His  insulting  attitude 
toward  the  Populists  in  1896  was  not  a  greater  mistake  than  was  his 
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ardent  advocacy  of  Judge  Parker  in  1904.  Considering  what  Bryan 
knew  about  the  manner  in  which  Ryan  and  Belmont  and  the  Sugar 
Trust  bought  the  nomination  of  Parker,  and  considering  how  fully  and 
freely  Mr.  Bryan  denounced  the  nomination,  his  subsequent  cham- 
pionship of  Parker  cannot  be  adjudged  anything  less  than  an  instance 
of  political  immorality.  He  labored  with  all  his  might  to  have  Parker 
elected,  and  he  knew  that  the  men  who  would  run  the  Government  in 
the  event  of  Parker's  election  were  the  same  greedy  and  unscrupulous 
rascals  who  ran  it  during  Cleveland's  second  term. 

A  Congressman  who  served  four  years,  and  was  from  the  jump  a 
member  of  the  most  influential  Connnittee,  he  did  not  put  a  single  line 
on  the  Statute-book  of  his  country.  No  good  law  did  he  propose  and 
pass ;  no  bad  law  did  he  attack  and  repeal. 

The  most  influential  citizen  of  Nebraska  for  eighteen  years,  he  has 
accomplished  no  reforms  within  his  own  state. 

The  Farmers'  Alliance  and  the  Peoples'  Party  redeemed  Nebraska 
from  the  Republicans  and  were  in  complete  mastery  in  1898,  when 
Bryan's  persuasive  eloquence  hypnotized  the  Populists  and  led  them  to 
the  abyss  of  Fusion.  Since  then,  the  Republicans  have  had  everything; 
their  own  way  and  Nebraska  is  completely  lost  both  to  the  Democrats 
ond  the  Populists. 

In  the  early  Nineties  there  was  a  strong  and  growing  Money  League 
which  was  organized  to  make  an  independent  fight  against  Wall  Street's 
unconstitutional  Gold  Standard  policy :  Bryan  captured  this  movement 
also,  and  buried  it  in  the  same  grave  of  Fusion  in  which  he  had  en- 
tombed the  Peoples'  Party. 

******** 

Let  any  man  who  would  size  up  Mr.  Bryan  as  a  thinker,  statesman 
and  leader  study  his  book  "The  First  Battle." 

In  1904  he  did  the  very  things  which  in  that  book  he  most  hotly 
denounced ;  and  he  utterly  failed  to  follow  the  patriotic  course  which  he 
marked  out  for  himself  in  the  book.  Between  his  present  position  and 
platform  and  that  proclaimed  in  "The  First  Battle"  the  difference  is 
radical,  irreconcilable. 

The  Bryan  of  1896  was  a  bold,  brilliant,  enthusiastic  Tribune  of  the 
People — a  Rienzi  in  eloquence,  courage  and  devotion  to  lofty  ideals. 
In  that  year  I  could  stifle  my  own  feeling  of  humiliation,  subordinating 
self-interest  to  patriotism,  and  stump  Nebraska  for  Bryan,  successfully, 
adding  to  the  glory  of  Bryan,  adding  notthing  to  the  credit  given 
Watson. 

.  But  the  Bryan  of  1904,  it  was  impossible  to  defend,  follow,  or 
admire.  The  Tribune  weakened  into  the  party  hack.  The  patriotic 
reformer  shrank  into  the  calculating  politician.  "Party  regularity" 
had  to  be  maintained,  for  Bryan's  own  future  interest.  Popularity, 
eloquence,  magnetic  presence,  personal  influence,  all  had  to  be  given  to 
a  cause  tvhich  Bryan  himself  had  said  was  unworthy;  and  thus  God- 
given  talents  and  a  glorious  opportunity  were  misused  in  order  that 
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personal  ambition  should  keep  its  feet  in  the  beaten  road  of  political 
promotion. 

The  time  may  come  when  some  dauntless  and  consecrated  leader  o^ 
the  people  will  have  to  wear  a  crown  of  thorns — but  it  will  not  be 
W.  J.  Bryan.  The  time  may  come  when  a  heart-broken  following  may 
look  through  the  mist  of  weeping  eyes  and  see  their  beloved  champion 
nailed  to  the  cross,  but  the  victim  will  not  be  the  orator  of  Nebraska. 

U  Envoi:  even  Talmage  went  out  of  fashion,  although  he  had  rid- 
den a  camel,  baptized  a  man  in  the  River  Jordan,  hobnobbed  with 
monarchs,  been  acclaimed  in  the  capital  cities  of  the  world,  and  had 
disturbed  the  motions  of  celestial  bodies  by  the  altitude  of  his  sublime 
head.  And  after  Talmage  went  out  of  fashion  men  realized  that  T. 
DeWitt  wasn't  so  much  of  a  prodigy,  after  all. 


THE  SWALLOW 


Swallow,  when  bound  for  the  Southland,  my  swallow, 
Why  linger  here  in  the  North  wind's  cold  blast? 
Gather  thy  flocks,  fly  onward,  fly  fast. 
Fly  to  the  wide  river,  O  iris- winged  swallow, 
And  the  day  that  thou  fliest  then  I  shall  soon  follow. 

Fly  to  my  little  one,  O  shining  swallow. 

My  little  one  with  the  heart  of  fire,  my  love, 
With  the  spirit  of  dew  and  the  eyes  of  a  dove; 
Thou  surely  wilt  find  her,  swallow,  my  swallow. 
And  whenever  thou  findest  her  I  shall  soon  follow. 

Fly  to  the  orange  groves,  bright  Autumn  swallow. 
The  petals  are  falling  on  her  bonny  brown  hair. 
The  light  winds  are  kissing  her  flower-face  there; 
Twitter  and  tell  her,  dear  messenger  swallow. 
To  the  land  where  thou  goest  there  I  shall  soon  follow 

Sweetheart,  he  flies  to  the  South,  the  bright  swallow, 

And  my  heart  flies  after  him  out  of  my  breast, 

Flies  swiftly  to  thee  like  a  bird  to  its  nest; 

O  sweetheart,  O  true  heart,  watch  for  the  swallow, 

To  the  lands  of  the  shining  wings  I  shall  soon  follow. 

— Mary  Chapin  Smith. 
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There  was  no  electric  telegraph  in  1815  to  flash  the  news  of  Jack- 
son's great  victory  to  the  nations  of  the  world;  but,  nevertheless,  the 
tidings  flew,  almost  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  Throughout  the  United 
States,  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  was  soon  on  every  tongue,  and  in 
almost  every  town  and  city  there  were  illuminations  and  other  public 
demonstrations  of  joy. 

The  effect  in  America  and  in  Europe  was  immense.  At  a  bound, 
the  national  self-respect  was  restored.  In  Paris,  Henry  Clay,  one  of 
the  Ghent  Commissioners,  exclaimed:  "Now  I  can  go  to  England 
without  mortification." 

Even  Napoleon,  in  the  hurry  and  the  trials  of  the  Hundred  Days, 
found  time  to  inquire  about  New  Orleans  and  the  wonderful  rifle  which 
had  destroyed  the  British. 

Ihe  Duke  of  WelHngton,  who  was  re-inforced  by  General  Lambert 
and  the  troops  from  New  Orleans  on  the  morning  of  Waterloo,  could 
hardly  credit  the  story  of  their  utter  defeat.  A  gruesome  detail  was  the 
home-coming  of  the  bodies  of  Generals  Pakenham  and  Gibbs,  enclosed 
in  casks  of  rum. 

In  New  Orleans  itself  a  formal  and  elaborate  ceremonial  was  pre- 
pared, and  Jackson,  passing  beneath  a  triumphal  arch,  where  young 
girls  gave  him  crowns  of  laurel,  paused  to  receive  and  answer  the  ad- 
dress of  congratulation  from  Father  Dubourg,  a  Catholic  priest,  and 
entered  the  Cathedral,  where  he  sat,  crowned,  while  a  Te  Deum  was 
celebrated. 

Soon  after  it  was  evident  that  the  war  was  really  over,  ]\Irs.  Jackson 
came  down  to  New  Orleans,  bringing  the  General's  adopted  son, 
Andrew,  then  seven  years  old. 

All  who  describe  her  visit  speak  of  her  goodness,  and  leave  the  im- 
pression that  she  was  much  out  of  place  in  the  elegant  society  into 
which  events  had  thrown  her.  A  coterie  of  Nashville"  ladies  had  come 
down  the  river  with  Aunt  Rachel,  and  these  adroit  friends  did  the  best 
they  could  in  advising  suitable  dresses,  etc. 

Yet  even  the  assiduous  care  of  tthese  Nashville  chaperones  could  not 
avail  when  General  Jackson  himself  took  it  into  his  head  that  he,  tall 
and  gaunt,  should  dance  a  break-down  with  Aunt  Rachel,  short'  and 
fat,  before  the  cream  of  New  Orleans  society,  and  in  the  presence  of 
some  British  officers. 
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The  sj^ectacle  that  Jackson  and  his  wife  presented  in  such  a  per- 
formance must  have  been  a  heavy  draft  on  the  prestige  of  the  hero. 

The  truth  is  that  the  glory  of  Jackson  was  not  enhanced  by  his 
conduct  after  the  battle.  He  blundered  in  many  tthings;  and  these 
blunders  ranged  all  the  way  from  insignificant  trifles  to  matters  of  su- 
preme and  lasting  moment. 

He  held  the  city  of  New  Orleans  in  the  iron  grip  of  Martial  Law, 
after  all  necessity  for  it  had  ceased.  He  refused  to  listen  to  any  remon- 
strance upon  the  subject.  "When  a  citizen  of  the  State  and  member  of 
the  Legislature  published  a  respectful  protest,  in  which  Jackson  himself 
was  eulogized  in  the  highest  terms,  he  clapped  the  citizen  into  jail. 
When  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  was  sued  out  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner, 
Jackson  arrested  the  Judge  who  had  issued  the  writ,  and  banished  him! 

Apparently  in  a  punitive  spirit,  he  kept  the  Kentucky  Militia  on 
the  West  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  weltering  in  the  mire  and  suffering 
almost  every  form  of  privation  and  discomfort,  when  all  the  other 
troops  had  been  sent  to  comfortable  quarters. 

The  truth  is,  Jackson  had  blundered  heavily  in  his  arrangements 
on  the  West  bank,  and  had  narrowly  escaped  disaster:  hence  he  was 
very  angry  with  General  Morgan  and  his  Kentucky  militia  on  account 
of  those  Jacksonian  mistakes.    That  is  human  nature. 

But  these  errors,  grave  as  they  are,  pale  into  nothingness  in  com- 
parison with  Jackson's  ruthless  act  in  having  six  of  his  own  men  shot 
for  alleged  mutiny  and  desertion. 

It  was  the  old  story  of  the  dispute  between  officers  and  men  as  to 
the  length  of  the  enlistment. 

By  Act  of  Congress,  thi'ee  months  was  the  limit  of  military  service 
for  volunteers,  during  any  one  year.  LTnder  special  circumstances,  this 
general  law  might  be  varied,  but  these  3|3ecial  circumstances  did  not 
exist  in  this  case.  Therefore,  according  to  the  plain  letter  of  the  highest 
law,  the  volunteers  who  answered  the  call  of  the  Governor  of  Tennessee 
could  not  be  required  to  serve  more  than  three  months. 

It  is  true  that  Jackson  wanted  six  months'  men,  and  had  2:)revailed 
upon  Governor  Blount  to  call  for  six  months'  men;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  men  understood  that  the  Governor  and  the  General 
meant  to  override  the  law  of  the  United  States.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
a  single  volunteer  closely  read  the  terras  of  the  proclamation. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
men  enlisted  upon  the  belief  that  they  w^ere  to  serve  but  three  months, 
as  per  Act  of  Congress.  When  this  term  was  up,  they  refused  to  serve 
longer  and  went  home.  When  General  Jackson  ordered  them  back  to 
camp,  they  went.  Then  six  of  the  "ringleaders"  were  courtmartialed 
and  shot. 

One  of  these  victims  was  Captain  Strother,  who,  by  the  evidence  of 
fifteen  witnesses,  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  keep  the  men  from  going 
awajj,  and  who  had  not  himself  left  camp. 

Another  of  the  six  had  returned  upon  the  faith  of  a  written  pardon, 
signed  by  a  general  officer.    Jackson  had  him  shot,  just  the  same. 
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Another  was  an  illiterate  Baptist  preacher,  named  Harris,  who  had 
left  his  wife  and  eight  little  children,  to  go  to  the  army  along  with  his 
son,  that  he  might  share  his  hardships  and  relieve  them  as  far  as  he 
could,  licfore  leaving  camp  at  the  expiration  of  the  three  months  term 
for  which  he  had  enlisted,  tthe  poor,  illiterate  preacher  had  given  up 
his  gun  to  the  proper  officer,  and  gotten  back  his  receipt  for  it.  Harris 
went  on  home,  but  immediately  returned  to  camp  when  he  learned  that 
General  Jackson  had  so  ordered. 

To  kill  this  man  was  murder,  and  a  most  atrocious  murder,  at  that. 

No  forms  of  law  can  hide,  disfigure  or  excuse  the  act  itself — it  was 
cold-blooded,  ruthless,  indefensible  murder. 

Parton  makes  much  of  the  fact  that  sorn.5  of  these  victims  of  mili- 
tary despotism  had  refused  to  do  sentinel  duty  on  the  last  day  of  the 
three  months'  term.  He  argues  that  even  by  their  construction  of  the 
term  of  enlistment,  they  ihould  have  done  duty  on  this  last  day.  Not 
so.  In  law,  where  a  duty  is  to  be  performed  a  certain  number  of  days, 
only  the  first  or  the  kist  day  is  to  be  counted.  ConseqwenUy,  the  vol- 
unteers were  acting  within  their  strict  legal  rights. 

When  did  General  Jackson  sign  the  death-warrant  which  doomed 
these  six  men  who  had  marched  so  patiently  and  fought  so  bravely 
under  him  for  three  months  ? 

He  signed  it  after  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans :  he  signed  it  after  the 
British  had  gone  away :  he  sigiaed  it  after  he  knew  that  the  war  was 
over;  he  signed  it  after  that  glorification  of  himself  in  the  Catholic 
cathedral;  he  signed  it  after  peace  kad  been  declared  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States! 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  a  wave  of  softening  emotions  might 
have  rolled  over  his  soul,  filling  him  with  compassion  and  tenderness 
and  magnanimity,  surely  it  was  during  those  days  following  his  great 
victory,  when  all  danger  had  passed,  when  children  were  strewing  his 
path  with  flowers,  and  when  the  inspiring  strains  of  melody  within  the 
House  of  God  might  have  melted  a  heart  of  stone. 

Straight  from  these  scenes, — cold  and  hard  and  relentless, — the 
victor  went  to  write  his  name  to  scroll  of  doom  to  six  of  his  fellow- 
Christians, — men  who  had  fought  for  their  country  as  an  act  of  volun- 
tany  patriotism,  men  who  had  no  ambition  for  renown,  men  who 
believed  that  they  had  acted  within  their  rights  as  citizens  of  Tennessee 
and  the  Union. 

"What  possible  good  could  come  from  the  military  execution  of  those 
six  men?  It  was  too  late  for  the  '^example"  to  have  any  influence  upon 
the  troojDs.  The  war  was  ended.  The  other  troops  were  going  home. 
Hind's  Mississippi  mounted  men,  Adair's  Kentuckians,  the  Tennes- 
seeans  of  Carroll  and  Coffee, — all  Avere  about  to  leave  for  home.  Why 
would  it  not  have  had  the  happiest  effect  to  have  given  these  six  con- 
demned men  back  to  Tennessee,  back  to  home,  back  to  wife  and  child? 

What  earthly  good  could  it  do  to  shoot  them  to  death?  None.  And 
their  barbarous  murder  is  a  huge  black  spot  on  the  record  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  which  all  the  years  that  are  to  come  will  never  wash  away. 
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Afterwards,  when  Jackson  became  a  candidate  for  presidential 
office,  the  execution  of  the  six  miUtiamen  became  a  source  of  great  em- 
barrassment to  him  and  to  his  campaign  managers.  Statements  were 
put  forth,  explaining  and  justifying  the  deed. 

General  Jackson's  own  account  of  the  matter  is  full  of  glaring  and 

material  falsehoods, — just  as  his  statement  concerning  poor  John  "Wood 

contains  misstatements  which  altogether  change  the  nature  of  the  case. 
****** 

The  execution  of  six  of  his  soldiers  was  an  outrage  for  which  no 
punishment  could  be  meted  out  to  him,  but  in  his  arbitrary  proceedings 
against  Judge  Hall,  Jackson  came  to  grief.  No  sooner  was  Martial 
Law  at  an  end  then  Judge  Hall  returned  to  New  Orleans,  full  of  rage 
and  full  of  a  determination  to  try  conclusions  with  the  Hero  of  New 
Orleans.  The  Judge  issued  a  Rule  Nisi,  requiring  the  General  to  show 
cause  why  he  should  not  be  punished  for  contempt  of  court  for  his 
disregard  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  in  the  case  mentioned. 

Jackson  appeared,  was  summarily  adjudged  in  contempt,  and  was 
peremptorily  ordered  to  pay  into  court  a  fine  of  $1,000  within  four 
days.  He  paid  it  promptly — thus  confessing  that  his  conduct  could  not 
be  legally  justified. 

I  have  wondered  why  so  pugnacious  a  man  as  Jackson  made  so 
complete  and  sudden  a  surrender  to  Judge  Hall.  The  case  involved  a 
great  principle,  and  Jackson  had  his  right  of  appeal  to  the  higher  court. 
But  he  hastily  capitulated  and  paid  his  fine, — acting  probably  under 
the  advice  of  Edward  Livingston.  Many  years  afterwards.  Congress 
refunded  the  money  to  the  General,  with  interest. 

******** 

On  his  way  home  from  New  Orleans,  General  Jackson  w^as  disagree- 
ably reminded  of  his  former  intimate  relations  with  Aaron  Burr.  His 
baggage  was  attached  at  the  instance  of  Herman  Blennerhasset,  who 
believed  that  Jackson  still  had  in  his  hands  certain  funds  of  Burr,  left 
over  after  the  building  of  those  boats  at  Clover  Bottom.  However, 
General  Coffee  and  General  Jackson  both  swore  that  there  had  been  a 
full  settlement  with  Burr,  in  December,  1806,  and  the  garnishment 
(served  by  attachment)  was  dismissed. 

After  this  delay  of  a  week,  the  General  resumed  his  journey  home. 

Our  readers  can  readily  imagine  tthe  scenes  as  the  Conquering  Hero 
neared  Nashville.  Tennessee  was  aglow  with  joy  and  pride,  and  the 
welcome  given  to  the  General  was  one  which  was  full  of  spontaneous 
and  enthusiastic  admiration.  Old  feuds  were  forgotten ;  the  execution 
of  the  six  volunteers  was  not  known :  Jackson's  personal  enemies  were 
silent;  and  the  glory  of  his  crowning  triumph  over  the  British  was 
undimmed  by  a  single  cloud.  The  weeks  which  followed  this  return 
home  from  New  Orleans  were  probably  the  happiest  of  the  General's 
life. 

In  October,  1815,  military  matters  made  it  necessary  for  the  General 
to  set  out  for  Washington.  His  journey,  so  far  as  he  would  permit  it, 
was  a  triumphal  progress.     Everybody  along  tthe  route  wanted  to  see 
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the  Hero  of  New  Orleans.  At  Lynchburg,  there  was  a  grand  banquet 
in  his  honor,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  then  seventy-two  years  old,  at- 
tended. He  toasted  Jackson  and  his  men,  while  Jackson  proposed 
"James  Monroe,  Secretary  of  War."  In  Washington,  the  General  was 
lionized, — a  number  of  receptions  and  banquets  being  given  in  his 
honor.  At  these  functions  he  bore  himself  with  tact  and  dignity, 
leaving  a  fine  impression  upon  all  who  met  him. 

The  army  now  being  reduced  to  a  peace-footing  of  ten  thousand 
men,  two  INIajor  Generals  were  named  for  chief  command, — Genertd 
Brown  for  the  Northern,  and  General  Jackson  for  the  Southern 
Division. 
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Close  to  the  heart  of  the  lotus-flower 

Nestled  a  drop  of  dew; 
Till  the  sun's  bright  rays  changed  the  tiny  sphere 

To  a  pearl  of  rarest  hue. 

But  the  tiny  drop  in  the  lotus-bloom 

Of  its  prison  walls  did  tire. 
So  it  climbed  aloft;  then  fell  to  earth. — 

The  pearl  was  a  speck  of  mire. 

— Elizabeth  W.  F.  Jackson. 
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In  the  West,  the  energy  and  resources  of  the  federal  government 
^re  turning  deserts  into  fruitful  farms.  Waters  which  have  been  flow- 
ing wastefully  to  the  sea  for  ages  are  made  to  saturate  the  parched  earth 
^nd  thus  convert  arid  regions  into  fertile  fields. 

In  the  South,  just  the  opposite  conditions  prevail.  For  ages  an 
immense  territory,  much  of  it  consisting  of  the  richest  soil,  has  been 
covered  with  water  and  thus  rendered  useless  to  mankind.  In  Florida, 
particular!}',  the  "swamp  and  overflowed  land"  forces  itself  into  a  ques- 
tion of  the  utmost  importance,  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  State  is 
a  weird  wilderness  of  saw-grass  and  marsh. 

Those  of  us  who  have  only  known  the  Everglades  as  described  in  the 
histories  of  the  Indian  wars,  have  had  the  impression  that  they  con- 
sisted of  heavily  timbered  swamps,  w^here  tropical  vegetation  rioted,  and 
where  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  water  it  was  impossible  for  hu- 
man labor  to  conquer  the  forces  of  nature.  Altogether  different  from 
the  lowlands  which  border  the  Amazon,  the  Everglades  of  Florida  are 
desolate  reaches  of  saw-grass  marsh,  dotted  here  and  there  by  thickets 
of  myrtle  bushes  and  by  occasional  "islands"  of  dismal  cypress,  from 
whose  ghostly  limbs  irail  long  streamers  of  gray  moss.  Stealthy  rivu- 
lets wind  and  twist  beneath  the  waving  grass,  apd  so  irregular  are  their 
courses  that  a  boatman  going  down  stream  is  borne  backward  by  a  bend 
in  the  stream  until  he  seems  to  be  going  upward,  instead  of  downward. 

The  disconsolate  scream  of  a  wild-fowl,  the  song  of  a  meadow-lark, 
the  fierce  cry  of  a  hawk,  the  chatter  of  a  flock  of  black-birds,  will  be  the 
only  voices  of  animated  nature  which  greet  you  as  you  travel,  mile  after 
mile,  of  this  God-forsaken  realm.  I  have  never  had  any  scene  to  im- 
press me  more  deeply  than  the  first  view  of  the  Everglades:  it  was  as 
though  I  had  come  out  of  the  hurly  burly  of  Life  and  had  entered  upon 
a  world  of  death  and  desolation, — a  world  of  pulseless  quietude,  of 
weird  gray  immensity  and  mystery,  a  world  which  had  once  been  alive, 
perhaps,  but  which  had  been  smitten  ages  ago  with  a  curse  whose  blight 
sunk  deeper  as  time  and  its  own  stealthy  streams  ran  on  forever. 

A  night  in  the  midst  of  Sahara  may  be  awe-inspiring,  but  it  must 
also  have  its  sublime  beauty,  its  soul-lifting  message;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  of  a  night  in  the  midst  of  the  Everglades  that  would 
not  be  full  of  thoughts  which  depress  and  horrify. 

If  you  should  visit  this  region  of  quaking  earth,  impassable  morass, 
liead-high  grass,  iind  winding,  shallow  streams,  you  will  understand 
why  the  Seminoles  could  never  be  conquered  and  driven  out.  Tho 
region  is  absolutely  impracticable  to  white  troops.     They  could  camp 
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around  the  edges  of  the  Everghules  and  kill  such  Indians  as  came 
within  range,  but  white  soldiers  have  never  penetrated  the  Everglades 
proper.  It  was  physically  impossible  for  them  to  do  so.  But  inasmuch 
as  only  a  few  red  men  could  exist  in  those  saw-grass  deserts,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  tribe  had  to  submit  to  the  whites  or  die  of  starvation. 

An  occasional  ridge  of  firm  land  lifts  itself  above  the  even  horizon- 
line  of  the  Everglades,  and  on  these  islands  you  will  see  a  fringe  of 
scraggy  pines.  These  do  not  brighten  and  cheer  the  landscape  as  do  the 
oasis'  in  the  sand  desert.  On  the  contrary,  they  look  like  exclamation 
points  put  there  to  give  accent  to  the  overwhelming  bleakness,  loneli- 
ness and  forlornness  of  this  woe-begone  world. 

On  these  pine  ridges  the  Seminoles  built  their  rude  huts,  and  had 
their  small  patches  of  beans,  corn  and  bananas.  The  men  hunted  and 
fished,  the  women  tilled  the  patches  and  did  the  fancy  work  with  the 
needle  which  was  bartered  at  the  nearest  store  for  cheap  finery  and  for 
mean  whiskey. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  men  are  trifling  and  are  drunkards. 
Without  any  exception  w^hatever,  the  women  are  chaste  and  industrious. 

The  drainage  of  the  Everglades  wall  deprive  the  pitiful  remnants  of 
a  once  great  people  of  their  poor  homes  in  the  saw-grass  marsh,  and  it 
will  be  a  burning  disgrace  to  the  United  States  Government  and  the 
State  of  Florida  if  some  reasonable  provision  is  not  made  by  which 
these  grown  up  children — for  that  is  what  they  are — can  make  a  living. 

Governer  X.  B.  Broward  did  not  originate  the  idea  of  reclaiming 
the  Florida  wilderness  and  adding  its  inexhaustible  wealth  to  the  coun- 
try, but  he  deserves  the  very  great  credit  of  determining  to  do  w^hat 
other  men  had  only  talked  about. 

For  several  generations  men  have  talked  about  draining  the  Ever- 
glades. But  nobody  drained  them.  Nobody  w^ent  so  far  as  to  formulate 
a  practical  plan.  Had  it  not  been  for  Governor  Broward,  the  talk  of 
draining  the  Everglades  might  have  run  on  for  several  more  generations 
without  the  reclamation  of  a  single  acre  of  the  overflowed  land.  To 
this  self-made  man— then  the  Captain  of  a  tug-boat— tthe  inspiration 
came  to  run  for  Governor  on  a  platform  which  distinctly  proposed  to 
begin  the  work  of  draining  the  Everglades. 

At  first  his  candidacy  provoked  the  amused  comment  of  the  poli- 
ticians and  the  editors  who  believed  that  Broward  had  no  chance  to  be 
elected.  But  Broward  is  really  a  very  strong,  magnetic  and  persistent 
man;  and  the  jeers  of  the  ringsters  made  no  more  impression  upon  him 
than  bird-shot  w^ould  make  on  an  iron-clad.  The  manner  in  which  ho 
calmly  and  sturdily  walked  over  his  political  enemies  was  at  once 
unique  and  satisfactory.  Sworn  in  as  Governor,  he  bent  every  energy 
to  the  redeeming  of  his  campaign  pledges. 

In  vain,  the  Railroads  sought  to  tie  his  hands  by  litigation ;  in  vauv 
the  corporation  newspapers  ridiculed  and  denounced  his  plans ;  in  vain,, 
the  hostile  element  in  the  Legislature  sought  to  obstruct  him :  Governor 
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Broward  moved  right  along  like  some  force  of  nature  that  nothing 
could  stop. 

He  knew  that  he  was  right :  the  heart  of  Florida  was  with  him : 
sustained  by  his  own  con\'ictions  and  the  support  of  his  people  he  was 
bound  to  succeed. 

In  Februarj^  1908,  I  first  saw  the  Everglades, — fished  in  them  and 
hunted  in  them ;  and  in  March,  1908,  I  saw  them  again.  In  the  ver;> 
place  where  I  had  hunted  and  fished,  two  years  ago,  there  are  now  the 
most  beautiful  little  farms  of  tomatoes,  corn,  sugar  cane  and  Irish 
potatoes.  In  February,  1906,  the  saw-grass,  head-high,  covered 
the  land,  and  there  was  not  a  spot  of  dry  land  for  miles  and 
miles.  To  find  a  place  a  few  inches  above  w^ater  where  w^e  could 
make  coffee  and  take  dinner,  the  launch  then  had  to  leave  the 
Everglades  and  run  down  the  river  several  miles.  Now,  the  two  great 
canals  have  cut  their  way,  for  several  miles,  through  the  saw-grass ;  the 
water  has  run  off;  the  grass  has  been  cut  off  and  burnt;  and  the  soi^ 
heaped  up  in  beds,— just  as  in  planting  cotton, — and  along  these  beds 
run  such  luxuriant  tomato  plants  as  you  have  seldom  seen.  All  of  the 
work  in  breaking  the  soil  and  bedding  was  done  wdth  the  hoe.  It  was 
yet  too  water-sobbed  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  horse.  Even  as  I  walked 
along  the  furrows  there  was  the  feeling  of  mud  giving  way  under  the 
feet.  But  by  next  year,  the  drying  out  process  will  have  gone  on  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  farms  can  be  worked  with  the  plow.  To  prepare 
this  land  for  the  planting  the  labor  is  very  light.    With  a  scythe  blade 
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the  grass  is  cut  like  standing  grain.  Then  a  narrow  seed  bed  is  made 
with  the  hoc,  and  the  seed'  planted.  The  middle  is  worked  out,  fron 
time  to  time,  a-  the  bed  is  widened  and  the  crop  cultivated. 

The  State  charges  twenty  dollars  per  acre  for  the  muck  laiwl  front- 
ing on  the  canals ;  for  that  in  the  rear  fifteen  dollars.  Avenues  of  thirty 
feet,  straight  to  the  canal,  are  being  left  for  the  use  of  these  back-lot 
purchasers. 

I  asked  Mr.  Griffin,  one  of  the  farmers  of  this  new  land,  what  his 
land  was  worth.  "One  hundred  dollars  per  acre,"  he  said;  and  when 
one  remembers  that  it  is  bearing  a  crop  of  tomatoes  worth  anywhere 
from  $500  to  $850  per  acre,  his  figures  seem  modest  enough.  The 
canal  cut  shows  clearly  the  depth  of  the  pure  muck:  it  is  from  four  to 
five  feet  deep,  and  is  believed  to  be  inexhaustible. 

Two  dredges  are  at  work,  making  for  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of 
Pine  Island,  several  miles  farther  into  the  'Glades.  Already  it  is  esti- 
mated 12,000  acres  of  land  have  been  reclaimed.  This  j^ear  witnesses 
the  first  test  of  sugar  cane  on  this  muck  land,  and  if  it  succeeds,  as  it  is 
almost  certain  to  do,  the  wealth  which  will  be  annually  produced  in 
this  redeemed  wilderness  will  be  prodigious. 

One  acre  of  this  land  will  yield  a  larger  money-crop  than  many  a 
full  sized  one-horse  farm.     Ten  acres  of  it  will  keep  half  a  dozen  men 
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as  busy  as  bees.  AVheii  we  consider  that  half  a  miUion  acres  in  the 
'Glades  is  thought  to  be  suitable  for  cane,  Ave  can  readily  see  how  many 
laborers  can  find  profitable  employment  here  when  the  drainage  in 
completed. 

The  entire  area  to  be  drained  will  make  a  territory  four  times  the 
size  of  Rhode  Island, — or  about  5,000,000  acres  of  land.  The  greater 
part  of  this  will  grow  tomatoes,  corn  and  Irish  potatoes. 

There  will  be  no  dispute  about  land-title.  The  litigation  with  the 
various  corporations  which  were  claiming  the  lands  has  been  compro- 
mised by  the  State's  agreement  to  give  to  the  claimants  250,000  acres, 
just  South  of  Lake  Okeechobee.  As  these  will  be  the  last  lands  reached 
by  the  dredges,  it  is  now  to  the  interests  of  the  corporations  to  support 
the  drainage  system. 

By  this  compromise,  the  absolute  success  of  Governor  Broward'> 
plan  has  been  assured.  The  tug  of  war  was  to  get  the  thing  started,  and 
to  demonstrate  that  the  land  would  produce  bountifully  after  the  water 
was  taken  off. 

The  moment  the  outer  rim  of  lime-stone  rock  was  cut  through,  the 
water  flowed  out  of  the  inner  bowl,  and  the  crops  are  there  now,  to 
convince  the  skeptics. 

The  Governor  is  an  excellent  judge  of  men,  as  was  shown  by  his 
selection  of  Mr.  Reed  A.  Bryan  for  Superintendent  of  the  dredges.. 
Young,  successful,  energetic,  honest  and  deservedly  popular,  Mr.  Bryan 
is  the  ideal  man  for  the  place.  He  himself  is  farming  a  portion  of  the 
reclaimed  land  and  a  more  beautiful  crop  than  that  of  his  dense,  green 
tomato  field  could  not  be  found.  Soil  and  climate  simply  could  not 
do  more. 

In  comparison  with  what  Governor  Broward  has  done  in  the  Ever- 
glades, how  trivial  sounds  the  boasting  epitaph  of  Sir  Christpoher 
Wren,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral:  "If  you  would  view  his  monument, 
look  around  you!" 

One  building  in  London — a  building  which  never  fed  the  hungry, 
never  gave  a  home  to  the  homeless,  never  added  a  loaf  of  bread  to  the 
world's  supply  of  food,  never  swung  open — full  and  wide — the  golder 
doors  of  opportunity  to  the  poor  and  the  friendless,  the  honorably 
aspiring. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  great  architect,  is  made  to  strut  before 
the  present  and  the  coming  ages,  because  he  had  designed  and  built  a 
big  cathedral ! 

How  absurd  when  compared  to  what  was  done  by  throwing  up  the 
dykes  in  Holland,  by  cutting  the  Suez  Canal,  by  building  the  great  dam 
on  the  Nile,  by  reclaiming  the  Great  American  Desert,  by  redeeming 
five  million  acres  of  good  land  which  were  lost  to  mankind  under  the 
waters  of  the  Everglades/ 

Think  of  the  enormous  gain  to  the  world  of  adding  four  fertile 
Rhode  Islands  to  this  Republic ! 
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Think  of  giving  opportunity  to  a  million  men,  where  no  such  op- 
portunity existed  before! 

Truly,  it  has  been  a  great  work,  a  glorious  work,  and  Ave  are  prouc^ 
of  the  fact  that  in  this  case,  at  least,  the  South  furnished  the  man  and 
the  TYioney  that  did  the  work. 

Backed  by  Standard  Oil  profits,  Flagler  has  done  some  fine  things 
in  Florida,  and  his  sea-going  railroad  to  Key  West  kindles  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  American  people.  But  when  Broward's  task  shall  have  been 
finished, — as  is  now  inevitable, — and  the  weird  desolation  known  as  the 
Everglades  becomes  famous  throughout  the  world  as  one  of  the  garden 
spots  of  the  Universe, — a  garden  of  five  million  acres — the  entire  South 
will  thrill  with  honest  pride  when  it  remembers  that  a  self-made  South- 
ern man  without  the  aid  of  -"Northern  Capital,"  grappled  with  this 
herculean  task  and  mastered  it. 


ANN  BOYD 


BY  WILL  N.  HARBEN 


Chapter  XXXIX. 

HE  following  Sun- 
day afterr^oon 
Mrs.  Waycroft 
hastened  over  to 
Ann  Boyd's.  She 
walked  very  rap- 
idly across  the 
fields  and  through  the  woods  rather 
than  by  the  longer  main  road.  She 
found  Ann  in  her  best  dress  seated 
in  her  dining-room  reading  Luke 
King's  paper,  which  had  come  the 
day  before.  She  looked  up  and 
smiled  and  nodded  to  the  visitor. 

''I  just  wish  you'd  listen  to  this," 
she  said,  enthusiastically.  "And 
when  you've  heard  it,  if  you  don't 
think  that  boy  is  a  genius  you' 
miss  it  by  a  big  jump.  On  my  word, 
such  editorials  as  this  will  do  more 
good  than  all  the  preaching  in  Christ- 
endom. I've  read  it  four  times.  Sit 
down  and  listen." 

''No,  you've  got  to  listen  to  me," 
said  the  visitor.  "That  can  wait ;  it's 
down  in  black  and  white,  while  mine 
is  fairly  busting  me  vnde  open. 
Ann,  do  you  know  what  took  place 
at  meeting  this  morning?" 

"Why,  no,  how  could  I?  You 
know  I  said  I'd  never  darken  that 
door  again,  after  that  low-lived  cow- 
ard—" 

"Stop,  Ann,  and  listen!"  Mrs. 
Waycroft  panted,  as  she  sank  into  a 
chair  and  leaned  forward.  "You 
know  I  go  seldom  myself,  but  by 
some  chance  I  went  this  morning.     I 


always  feel  like  doing  the  best  I  can 
towards  the  end  of  a  year.  Well,  I 
had  hardly  got  my  seat  and  Brother 
Bazemore  had  just  got  up  to  make 
some  announcements,  when  who 
should  come  but  Jane  Hemingway. 
Instead  of  stopping  at  her  usual  place, 
nigh  the  stove,  she  walked  clean  up 
to  the  altar-railing  and  stood  as  stiff 
as  a  post,  gazing  at  the  preacher.  He 
was  busy  with  his  notes  and  didn't 
see  her  at  first,  though  every  eye  in 
the  house  was  fixed  on  her  in  wonder, 
for  she  was  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  so 
thin  and  weak  that  it  looked  that  the 
lightest  wind  might  blow  her  away. 
'Brother  Bazemore,'  she  said,  loud 
enough  to  be  heard,  in  her  shrill 
voice,  clear  out  to  the  horse-rack,  I 
want  to  say  something,  and  I  want 
to  sav  it  out  before  all  of  vou." 

"Huh!"  Ann  grunted— "huh !" 

"Well,  he  looked  good  surprised," 
Mrs.  Waycroft  went  on,  "but  you 
know  he's  kind  o'  resentful  if  folks 
don't  show  consideration  for  his  con- 
venience, so  he  looked  down  at  her 
over  his  specks  and  said: 

"  'Well,  sister,  I  reckon  the  best 
time  for  that  will  be  after  preaching, 
and  then  them  that  want  to  stay  can 
do  so  and  feel  that  they  got  what 
they  waited  for.' 

"'But  I  can't  wait,'  she  said.  'What 
I've  got  to  say  must  be  said  now, 
while  I'm  plumb  in  the  notion.  If 
I  waited  I  might  back  out,  and  I 
don't  want  to  do  it.' 

"Well,  he  give  in;  and,  Ann,  she 
turned  around  facing  us  all  and  took 
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off  her  bonnet  and  swung  it  about 
like  a  Hag.  She  was  as  nigh  dead  in 
looks  as  any  corpse  I  ever  saw.  And 
since  you  was  born,  Ann,  you  never 
heard  the  like.  Folks  was  so  inter- 
ested that  they  stared  as  if  their  eyes 
was  popping  out  of  their  sockets. 
She  said  she'd  come  to  confess  to 
crime — that's  the  way  she  put  it — 
crime!  She  said  she'd  been  passing 
for  half  a  lifetime  in  this  comnmnity 
as  a  Christian  Avoman,  when  in  actu- 
ality she  had  been  linked  body  and 
soul  to  the  devil.  Right  there  she 
gulped  and  stood  with  her  old  head 
down ;  then  she  looked  at  us  like  a 
crazy  person  and  went  on.  She  said 
away  back  when  she  was  a  girl  she'd 
been  jealous  of  a  certain  girl,  and 
that  she'd  hounded  that  girl  through 
a  long  life.  She  had  made  it  her 
particular  business  to  stir  up  strife 
against  that  woman  by  toting  lies 
from  one  person  to  another.  She 
turned  sort  o'  sideways  to  the  preach- 
er and  said :  'Brother  Bazemore,  what 
I  told  you  Ann  Boyd  said  about  you 
that  time  was  all  made  up — a  lie  out 
of  whole  cloth.  I  tojd  you  that  to 
make  you  denounce  her  in  public, 
and  you  did.  I  kept  telling  her 
neighljors  things  to  make  'em  hate 
her,  and  they  did.  I  told  her  hus- 
band a  whole  string  of  deliberate  lies 
that  made  him  leave  her  and  take 
her  child  away.  I  spent  half  my 
life  at  this  thing,  to  have  it  end  like 
this:  Men  and  women,  the  woman 
that  I  was  doing  all  that  against  was 
the  one  who  came  up  with  the  money 
that  saved  my  worthless  life  and  tried 
to  hide  it  from  me  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  She  not  only  done  that,  but 
she  done  me  even  a  greater  favor.  I 
won't  say  what  that  was,  but  nobody 
but  an  angel  from  heaven,  roVjed  in 
the  flesh  of  earth,  could  have  done 
that,  for  it  was  the  very  thing  she 


had  every  right  to  want  to  see  visited 
on  me.  That  act  would  have  paid 
me  back  in  my  own  coin,  and  she 
wanted  to  count  out  the  money,  but 
she  was  too  much  of  heaven  to  go 
through  it.  Instead  of  striking  at 
me,  she  saved  me  suffering  that  Avould 
have  dragged  me  to  the  dust  in 
shame.  I've  come  here  to  say  all 
this  because  because  I  want  to  do  her 
justice,  if  I  can,  while  the  breath  of 
life  is  in  me.  I've  just  got  back 
from  Gilmer,  where  I  went  and  met 
the  man  whose  life  I  had  wrecked — 
her  husband.  I  told  him  the  truth, 
hoping  that  I  could  do  him  some 
good  in  atonement,  but  the  poor, 
worn-out  man  seemed  too  utterly 
crushed  to  forgive  me.'  " 

"Joe — she  Avent  to  Joe!"  Ann  gasp- 
ed, finding  her  voice.  "Now,  I  reck- 
on, he  believes  me.  And  to  think 
that  Jane  Hemingway  would  say  all 
that — do  all  that !  It  don't  seem 
reasonable.  But  vou  sav  she  actual- 
ly—" 

"Of  course  she  did,"  broke  in  the 
narrator.  "And  when  she  was 
through  she  marched  straight  down 
the  middle  aisle  and  stalked 
outside.  Half  the  folks  got  up 
and  went  to  the  windows  and 
watched  her  tottering  along  the 
road;  and  then  Brother  Bazemore 
called  'em  back  and  made  'em  sit 
down.  He  said,  in  his  cold-blooded 
way,  hemming  and  hawing,  that  the 
whole  community  had  been  too 
severe,  and  that  the  best  way  to  get 
the  thing  settled  and  smooth-run- 
ning again  was  to  agree  on  some  sort 
of  public  testimonial.  Ann,  I  reckon 
fully  ten  men  yelled  out  that  they 
would  second  the  motion.  I  never 
in  all  my  life  saw  such  excitement. 
Folks  Avas  actually  crying,  and  this 
one  and  that  one  was  telling  kind 
things  you  had  done  to  them.     Then 
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they  all  got  around  me,   Ann,  and 
they  made  a  lots  over  me,  saying  1 
Avas  the  onlv  one  who  had  acted  right, 
and  ihat  1  must  ask  you  to  forgive 
them.     That  was  the  motion   Baze- 
more  put  and  carried  by  a  vote  of 
rising.     Half  of  them  was  so  anxious 
to  have  their  votes  counU'd  that  they 
climed  up  on  the  benches  and  waved 
their  hats  and  bonnets  and  shawls, 
and  yelled  out,  'Here!  here!'     Bazc- 
more   dismissed  Avithout  preachmg; 
it  looked  like  he  thought  nothing  he 
<iOuld  sav,  in  any  regular  line,  would 
<30unt  in  such  a  tumult.     And  after 
meeting  dozens  of  "em  shd  up  to  me 
and  snatched  my  hands  and  told  me 
to  speak  a  good  word  for  them ;  they 
kept  it  up  even  after  I'd  got  outside, 
some  of  'em  walking  part  of  the  way 
with  me  and  sending  messages.  Wait 
till  I  catch  my  breath,  and  I'll  tell 
you  who  spoke  and  what  each  one 
said,  as  well  as  I  can." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Ann,  an  ab- 
sent look  in  her  strong  face.  "I  be- 
heve  I'd  rather  not  hear  any  more 
of  it;  it  don't  make  one  bit  of  differ- 
ence one  way  or  another.' 

'•Whv,  Ann,  surely  you  won't  en- 
tertain hard  feelings,  now  that  they 
all  feel  so  bad.  If  you  could  only 
'a'  been  there,  vou  would — " 

''Oh,  it  isn't  that,"   Ann  sighed, 
and  with  her  closed  hands  she  pound- 
ed her  heavv  knee  restlessly.     "You 
see.   Mar V— oh  I   don't  know— but, 
well,  I  can't  be  any  way  but  the  way 
the  Lord  made  me,  and  to  save  my 
life  I  can't  feel  grateful.     They  all 
just  seem  to  me  like  a  lot  of  spoilt 
children  that  laugh  or  cry  over  what- 
ever comes  up.       Somehow  a  testi- 
monial from  a  congregation  like  that, 
atfer  a  hfetime  of  beating  me,  cover- 
ing   me    with    slime,    seems    more 
like  an   insult   than   a  compUment. 
'Thev  think  they  can  besmirch  the 


best  part  of  my  life,  and  then  rub  it 
otf  in  a  minute  with  good  intentions 
and  a  few  words.     A\hy,  it  was  the 
same  sort  of  whim  that  made  them 
all    follow    Jane    Hemingway    hke 
sheep  after  a  leader.     I  don't  hate 
'em,  vou  understand,  but  what  they 
do  or  sav  simplv  don't  alter  my  feel- 
ings  a  speck.       I   have   known   all 
along  that  I  had  the  right  kind  of— 
character,  and  to  listen  to  their  snif- 
iiing  testimony  on  the  subject  would 
seem  to  me  Uke— well,  like  insulting 
niv  own  womanhood." 

••You  are  a  powerful  strange  crea- 
ture, Ann,"  Mrs.  ^Vaycroft  said,  re- 
tlectivelv,    "but,    I    reckon,    if    you 
hadn't  been  that  way  you  wouldn  t 
be  such  a  wonderful  woman  in  so 
manv   wavs.     I  was  holding  some- 
thing back  for  the  last,  but  I  reckon 
you'll  sniff  at  that  more  than  what 
I've  already  told  you.     Ann,  when  I 
got  home,  and  had  just  set  down  to 
eat  a  snack  before  running  over  to 
you.  who  should  come  to  my  back 
^ate  and  call  me  out  except  Jane  her- 
?elf.     She  stood  leaning  against  the 
fence  like  the  A>^alk  had  nearly  done 
her  up,  and  she  refused  to  come  m 
and  set  down.     She  said  she  wanted 
me  to  do  her  a  favor.     She  said  she 
knew  I  was  at  meeting  and  heard 
what  she  said,  but  that  she  wanted  me 
to  come  to  vou  for  her.  As  God  is  my 
final  Judge,  I  never  felt  such  pity  for 
a  poor  rotten  shred  of  humanity  m 
all  mv  life.     She  looked  like  she  was 
trying  to  crv,  but  was  too  dry  inside 
to^ do'^nything  but  wheeze;  her  very 
eyes  seemed  to  be  literally  on  fire ;  she 
looked  like  a  crazy  person  talking  ra- 
tionallv.     She  said  she  wanted  me  to 
tell  vou  how  sorry  and  broke  up  she 
was,"^  that  she'd  pay  back  that  hun- 
dred dollars  if  she  had  to  deed  away 
her  dead  body  to  some  medical  col- 
lege.   She  said  she  could  do  anything 
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on  earth  to  make  amends  except  go 
to  you  face  to  face  and  apologize — 
she'd  walk  from  door  to  door  all  over 
the  country,  she  said,  and  tell  her 
tale  of  yhame,  but  she  couldn't  say  it 
to  you.  She  said  she  had  tried  for 
weeks  to  do  it,  but  she  knew  she'd 
never  have  the  moral  strength." 

"She  talked  that  way?"  Ann  said, 
looking  steadily  out  into  the  sunshine 
through  the  open  doorway. 

"Yes;  and  I  reckon  you  have  as 
little  patience  with  her  message  as 
you  have  with  the  balance,"  said  the 
visitor. 

"No,  she's  different,  Mary,"  Ann 
declared.  "Jane  Hemingway  is 
another  proposition  altogether.  She's 
fought  a  long,  fierce  fight,  and  God 
Almighty's  forces  have  whipped  her 
clean  out.  She  was  a  worthy  foe, 
and  I  respect  her  more  now  than  I 
ever  did.  She  was  different  from  the 
rest.  She  had  a  cause.  She  had  had 
something  to  fight  about.  She  loved 
Joe  Boyd  with  all  the  heart  she  ever 
had,  and  when  I  married  him  she 
couldn't — simply  couldn't — let  it 
rest.  She  held  on  like  a  bull-dog  with 
his  teeth  clamped  to  bone.  She's 
beat;  I  may  take  a  notion  and  go  to 
her." 

Chapter  XL. 

It  was  a  crisp,  clear  day  in  Decem- 
ber, Langdon  Chester  had  gone  to 
Darley  to  attend  to  the  banking  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  money 
which  his  father  had  received  for 
cotton  on  the  market.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  the  one  day  in  the 
year  in  which  the  town  was  visited 
by  a  mammoth  circus,  and  the  streets 
were  overflowing  with  mountain  peo- 
ple eager  to  witness  the  grand  street- 
parade,  the  balloon  ascension,  the 
side-shows,  and,  lastly,  the  chief  per- 


formance under  the  big  tent.  From 
the  quaint  old  Johnson  House,  along 
Main  Street  to  the  grain  warehouses 
and  the  throbbing  and  wheezing  cot- 
ton compress,  half  a  mile  distant,  the 
street  was  filled  with  people  afoot,  in 
carts,  wagons,  and  buggies,  or  on 
horseback.  All  this  joy  and  activity 
made  little  impression  on  Langdon 
Chester.  His  face  was  thin  and  sal- 
\o\\,  and  he  was  extremely  nervous. 
His  last  conversation  with  Virginia 
and  her  positive  refusal  to  consider 
his  proposal  of  marriage  had  left  him 
without  a  hope  and  more  desperate 
than  his  best  friend  could  have  im- 
agined possible  to  a  man  of  his  sup- 
posedly callous  temperament.  And 
a  strange  fatality  seemed  to  be  dog- 
ging his  footsteps  and  linking  him  to 
the  matter  which  he  had  valiantly 
attempted  to  lay  aside,  for  every- 
where he  went  he  heard  laudatory  re- 
marks about  Luke  King  and  his  mar- 
vellous success  and  strength  of  char- 
acter. In  the  group  of  lawyers  seat- 
ed in  the  warm  sunshine  in  front  of 
Trabue's  little  one-storied  brick  of- 
fice on  the  street  leading  to  the  court- 
house, it  was  a  topic  of  more  interest 
than  any  gossip  about  the  circus.  It 
was  Squire  Tomlinson's  opinion,  and 
he  had  been  to  the  legislature  in  At- 
lanta, and  associated  intimately  with 
politicians  from  all  sections  of  the 
state,  that  King  was  a  man  who,  if  he 
wished  it,  could  become  the  Governor 
of  Georgia  as  easy  as  falling  off  a  log, 
or  even  a  senator  of  the  United  States. 
The  common  people  wanted  him,  the 
squire  declared;  they  had  worshiped 
him  ever  since  his  first  editorial  war- 
Avhoop  against  the  oppression  of  the 
politiefll  ring,  the  all-devouring 
trusts,  and  the  corrupt  Northern 
money-power.  The  squire,  blunt 
man  that  he  was,  caught  sight  of 
Langdon    among    his    listeners    and 
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playfully  made  an  illustration  out  of 
him.  "There's  a  chap,  gentlemen, 
the  son  of  a  good  old  friend  of  mine. 
Now,  Avhat  did  money,  aristocratic 
parentage,  family  brains,  and  milita- 
ry honors  do  for  him?  He  was  sent 
to  the  best  college  in  the  state,  with 
plenty  of  spending-money  at  his  com- 
mand, and  is  still  hanging  onto  the 
strap  of  his  daddy's  pocket-book — sat- 
isfied like  we  all  were  in  the  good  old 
days  when  each  of  us  had  a  little  nig- 
ger to  come  and  put  on  our  shoes  for 
us  and  bring  hot  coffee  and  waffles  to 
the  bed  after  we'd  tripped  the  merry 
toe  on  somebody's  farm  all  night. 
Oh,  you  needn't  frown,  Langdon ; 
you  know  its  the  truth.  He's  still  a 
chip  off  the  old  block,  gentlemen, 
while  his  barefoot  neighbor,  a  scion 
of  po'  white  stock,  cooked  his  brain 
before  a  cabin  pine-knot  fire  in  study- 
ing ,  like  Abe  Lincoln  did,  and  final- 
ly went  forth  to  conquer  the  world, 
and  is  conquering  it  as  fast  as  a  dog 
can  trot.  It's  enough,  gentlemen,  to 
make  us  all  take  our  boys  from 
school,  give  'em  a  good  paddling,  and 
put  'em  at  hard  toil  in  the  field." 

"Thank  you  for  the  implied  com- 
pliment. Squire,"  Langdon  said,  an- 
grily. "You  are  frank  enough  about 
it,  anyway." 

"Now,  there,  you  see,"  the  squire 
exclaimed,  regretfully.  "I've  gone 
and  rubbed  him  the  wrong  way,  and 
I  meant  nothing  in  the  world  by  it." 

Langdon  bowed  and  smiled  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  apology,  though  a 
scowl  was  on  his  face  as  he  turned  to 
walk  down  the  street.  From  the  con- 
versation he  had  learned  that  King 
was  expected  up  that  day  to  visit  his 
family,  and  a  sickening  shock  came 
to  him  with  the  thought  that  it  really 
was  to  see  Virginia  that  he  was  com- 
ing. Yes,  he  was  now  sure  that  it 
had  been  King's  attentions  to  the  girl 


which  had  turned  her  against  him — 
that  and  the  powerful  inlluence  of 
Ann  Boyd. 

These  thoughts  were  too  much  for 
him.  He  went  into  Asque's  bar,  at 
the  hotel,  called  for  whiskey,  and  re- 
mained there  for  hours. 

Langdon  was  in  the  spacious  office 
of  the  Johnston  House  when  the 
evening  train  from  Atlanta  came  into 
the  old-fashioned  brick  car-shed  at 
the  door,  and  King  alighted.  His 
hand-bag  was  at  once  snatched  by  an 
admiring  negro  porter,  and  the  by- 
standers crowded  around  him  to 
shake  hands.  Langdon  stood  in  the 
office  a  moment  later,  his  brain  be- 
numbed with  drink  and  jealous  fury, 
and  saw  his  rival  literally  received 
into  the  open  arms  of  another  eager 
group.  Smothering  an  oath,  the 
young  planter  leaned  against  the 
cigar-case  quite  near  the  register, 
over  which  the  clerk  stood  trium- 
phantly calling  to  King  to  honor  the 
house  by  writing  the  name  of  the 
state's  future  governor.  King  had 
the  pen  in  his  hand,  when,  glancing 
up,  he  recognized  Langdon,  whom  he 
had  not  seen  since  his  return  from  the 
West. 

"Why,  how  are  you  Chester?"  he 
said,  cordially.  Langdon  stared. 
His  brain  seemed  pressed  downward 
by  some  weight.  The  by-standers 
saw  a  strange,  half-insane  glare  in  his 
unsteady  eyes,  but  he  said  nothing. 

"Why,  surely  you  remember  me," 
Luke  exclaimed,  in  honesi  surprise. 
"King's  my  name — Luke  King.  It's 
true  I  have  not  met  you  for  several 
years,  but — " 

"Oh,  it's  King,  is  it?"  Langdon 
said,  calmly  and  with  the  edge  of  a 
sneer  on  his  white,  determined  lip. 
"I  didn't  know  if  you  were  sure  what 
it  was.  So  many  of  your  sort  spring 
up  like  flies  in  hot  weather  that  one 
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can't  tell  much  about  your  parentage, 
except  on  the  maternal  side." 

There  was  momentous  silence. 
The  crowded  room  held  its  breath  in 
sheer  astonishment.  King  stared  at 
his  antagonist  for  an  instant,  hoping 
against  hope  that  he  had  misunder- 
stood. Then  he  took  a  deep  breath. 
"That's  a  queer  thing  for  one  man  to 
say  to  another,"  he  said,  fixing  Ches- 
ter with  a  steady  stare.  "Are  you 
aware  that  a  remark  like  that  might 
reflect  on  the  honor  of  my  mother?" 

"I  don't  care  who  it  reflects  on," 
retorted  Chester.  "You  can  take  it 
any  way  you  wish,  if  you  have  got 
enough  backbone." 

As  quick  as  a  flash  King's  right 
arm  went  out  and  his  massive  fist 
landed  squarely  between  Chester's 
ej'es.  The  blow  was  so  strong  that 
the  young  planter  reeled  back  into 
the  crowd,  instinctively  pressing  his 
hands  to  his  face.  King  was  ready  to 
strike  again,  but  some  of  his  friends 
stopped  him  and  pushed  him  back 
against  the  counter.  Others  in  the 
crowd  forcibly  drew  his  maddened 
antagonist  away,  and  further  trouble 
was  averted. 

With  a  hand  that  was  strangely 
steady,  King  registered  his  name  with 
the  pen  the  clerk  was  extending  to 
him. 

"Let  it  drop.  King,"  the  clerk  said. 
"He's  so  drunk  he  hardly  knows  what 
he's  doing.  He  seems  to  have  it  in 
for  you,  for  some  reason  or  other.  It 
looks  like  jealousy  to  me.  They  Averc 
deviling  him  over  at  Trabue's  office 
awhile  ago  about  his  failure  and  your 
big  success.  Let  it  pass  this  time. 
He'll  be  ashamed  of  himself  as  soon 
as  his  liquor  dies  out." 

"Thank  you,  Jim,"  King  replied. 
"I'll  let  it  rest,  if  he  is  satisfied  with 
what  he's  already  had." 


"Going  out  home  to-night?"  the 
clerk  asked. 

"If  I  can  get  a  turnout  at  the 
stable,"  King  answered. 

"You  will  have  to  take  a  room  here, 
then,"  the  clerk  smiled,  "for  every- 
thing is  out  at  the  livery.  I  know, 
because  two  traveling  men  who  had  a 
date  with  George  ^^'ilson  over  there 
are  tied  up  here." 

"Then  I'll  stay  and  go  out  in  the 
morning,"  said  King.  "I'm  tired, 
anyway,  and  that  is  a  hard  ride  at 
night.'' 

"Well,  take  the  advice  of  a  friend 
and  .steer  clear  of  Chester  right  now," 
said  the  clerk.  "He's  a  devil  when 
he's  worked  up  and  drinking.  Real- 
ly, he's  dangerous." 

"I  know  that,  but  I'll  not  run  from 
him,"  said  King.  "I  thought  my 
fighting  day  was  over,  but  there  are 
some  things  1  can't  take." 

Chapter  XLI. 

It  was  dusk  the  following  evening, 
A-'irginia  was  at  the  cow-lot  when  her 
uncle  came  lazily  up  the  road  from 
the  store  and  joined  her.  "Well," 
he  drawled  out,  as  he  thrust  his 
hands  into  his  pocket  for  his  pipe, 
"I  reckon  I'm  onto  a  piece  o'  new: 
that  you  and  your  mother,  nor 
nobody  else  this  side  o'  Wil- 
son's shebang,  knows  about.  Mrs. 
Snodgrass  has  just  arrived  by  hack 
from  Darley,  where  she  attended  the 
circus  and  tried  to  get  a  job  to  beat 
that  talking  machine  they  had  in  the 
side-show.  It  seems  that  this  neigh- 
borhood has  furnished  the  material 
for  more  excitement  over  there  than 
the  whole  exhibition,  animals  and 
all." 

"How  is  that,  uncle?"  Virginia 
asked,  absentmindedly. 
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''Why,  it  seems  that  a  row  has  been 
on  tap  between  Langdon  Chester  and 
Luke  King  for,  lo,  these  many 
months,  anyway,  and  yesterday,  when 
the  population  of  Darley  turrned  out 
in  as  full  force  to  meet  Luke  King  as 
they  did  the  circus  parade,  why  it 
was  too  nmch  for  Chester's  blood. 
He  kept  drinking  and  drinking  until 
he  hardly  knew  which  end  of  him 
was  up,  and  then  he  met  Luke  at  the 
Johnston  House  face  to  face.  INlrs. 
Snod  says  Langdon  evidently  laid  his 
plans  so  there  would  have  to  be  a 
fight  in  any  case,  so  he  up  and  slan- 
dered that  good  old  mammy  of 
Kings." 

Oh,  uncle,  and  they  fought?"  Vir- 
ginia, pale  and  trembling,  gasped  as 
she  leaned  for  support  on  the  fence. 

"You  bet  they  did.  Mrs.  Snod 
says  the  vile  slander  had  no  sooner 
left  Chester's  lips  than  King  let  drive 
at  him  right  between  the  eyes.  That 
knocked  Langdon  out  of  the  ring  for 
a  while,  and  his  friends  took  him  to 
a  room  to  wash  him  off,  for  he  was 
bleeding  like  a  stuck  pig.  King  was 
to  come  out  here  last  night,  but  Mrs. 
Snod  says  he  was  afraid  Chester 
would  think  he  was  running  from 
the  field,  and  so  he  stayed  on  at  the 
hotel.  Then,  this  morning  early,  the 
two  of  them  come  together  on  the 
street  in  front  of  the  bank  building. 
Mrs.  Snod  says  Chester  drawed  first 
and  got  Luke  covered  before  he  could 
say  Jack  Robinson,  and  then  fired. 
Several  shots  w^ere  exchanged,  but  the 
third  brought  King  to  his  knees. 
They  say  he's  done  for,  Virginia.  He 
w^asn't  dead  to-day  at  twelve,  but  the 
doctors  said  he  couldn't  live  an  hour. 
They  say  he  was  bleeding  so  terrible 
inside  that  they  was  afraid  to  move 
him.  I'm  here  to  tell  you,  Virgie, 
that  I  used  to  like  that  chap;  and 
when  he  got  to  coming  to  see  you,  and 


I  could  see  that  he  meant  business, 
I  was  in  hopes  you  and  him  would 
make  a  deal,,  but  then  you  up  and 
bluffed  him  oft'  so  positive  that  I 
could  never  see  what  it  meant.  Why, 
he  was  about  the  most  promising 
young  man  I  ever —  But  look  here, 
child,  what's  ailing  you?" 

"Nothing,  uncle,"  Virginia  said,* 
and,  with  her  head  down,  she  turn- 
ed away.  Looking  after  her  for  a 
moment  in  slow  wonder,  Sam  went 
on  into  the  farm-house,  bent  on  tell- 
ing the  startling  news  to  his  sister-in- 
law.  As  for  Virginia,  she  walked  on 
through  the  gathering  dusk  towards 
Ann  Boyd's  house.  "Dead,  dying  !"^ 
she  said,  with  a  low  moan.  "It  has 
come  at  last." 

Farther  across  the  meadow  she 
trudged,  unconscious  of  the  existence 
of  her  physical  self.  At  a  little 
stream  which  she  had  to  cross  on 
stepping-stones  she  paused  and  moan- 
ed again.  Dead — actually  dead! 
Luke  King,  the  young  man  Avhom 
the  whole  of  his  state  was  praising, 
had  been  shot  down  like  a  dog.  No 
matter  w'hat  might  be  the  current 
report  as  to  the  cause  of  the  meeting, 
young  as  she  Avas  she  knew  it  to  be 
the  outcome  of  Langdon  Chester's 
passion — the  fruition  of  his  mad 
threat  to  her.  Yes,  he  had  made 
good  his  word. 

Approaching  Ann's  house,  she  en- 
tered the  gate  just  as  ]\Irs.  Boyd  came 
to  the  door  and  stood  smiling  know- 
ingly at  her. 

"Virginia,"  she  called  out  cheerily, 
"what  you  reckon  I've  got  here? 
You  could  make  a  million  guesses 
and  then  be  wide  o  fthe  mark." 

"Oh,  Mrs  Boyd!"  Virginia  groan- 
ed, as  she  tottered  to  the  step  and 
raised  her  eyes  to  the  old  woman's 
face,  "you  haven't  heard  the  news. 
Luke  is  dead!" 
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"Dead?""  Ann  laughed  out  impul- 
sively. "Oh  no,  I  reckon  not.  Come 
in  and  take  a  chair  by  the  fire ;  you've 
got  your  feet  wet  with  the  dew." 

"He's  dead,  he's  dead,  I  tell  you!" 
Virginia  stood  still,  her  white  and 
rigid  face  upturned.  "Langdon 
Chester,  the  contemptible  coward, 
shot  him  at  Darley  this  morning." 

"Oh,  that's  it,  is  it?"  A  knowing 
look  came  into  Ann  Boyd's  face. 
She  stroked  an  impulsive  smile  from 
her  facile  lips,  but  Virginia  still  saw 
its  light  in  the  twinkling  eyes  above 
the  broad,  red  hand.  "You  say  he's 
dead?  Well,  well,  that  accounts  for 
something  I  was  wondering  about 
just  now.  You  know  I  am  not  much 
of  a  hand  to  believe  in  spiritual  man- 
ifestations like  table-raising  folks  do, 
but  I'll  give  you  my  word,  Virginia, 
that  for  the  last  hour  and  a  half  I'd 
'a'  sworn  Luke  King  himself  was 
right  here  in  the  house.  Just  now  I 
heard  something  like  him  walking 
across  the  floor.  It  seemed  to  me 
he  went  out  to  the  shelf  and  took  a 
drink  of  water.  I'll  bet  it's  Luke's 
spirit  hanging  about  trying  to  tell  me 
good-bye — that  is,  if  he  really  was 
shot,,  as  you  say."  Ann  smiled 
again  and  turned  her  face  towards 
the  inside  of  the  room,  and  called 
out:  "Say  Ghost  of  Luke  King,  if 
you  are  in  my  house  right  now  you'd 
better  lie  low  and  listen.  This  silly 
girl  is  talking  so  wild  the  first  thing 
you  know  she  will  be  saying  she  don't 
love  Langdon  Chester." 

"Love  him?  what's  the  matter  with 
you?"  Virginia  panted.  "I  hate 
him.  You  know  I  detest  him.  I'll 
kill  him.  Do  you  hear  me?  I'll 
kill  him  as  sure  as  I  ever  meet  thim 
face  to  face." 

Ann  stared  at  the  girl  for  a  mo- 
ment, her  face  oddly  beaming,  then 
she  looked  back  into  the  room  again. 


-Do  you  hear  that  Mr.  Ghost?  She 
now  says  she'll  kill  Langdon  Chester 
on  sight.  She  says  that  after  send- 
ing" you  about  your  business  for  no 
reason  in  the  world.  You  listen  good. 
Maybe  she'll  be  saying  after  a  while 
that  she  loved  you." 

"I  did  love  him.  God  knows  I 
loved  him !"  Virginia  cried.  "I  lov- 
ed him  with  every  bit  of  my  soul  and 
and  body.  I've  loved  him,  worship- 
ed him,  adored  him  ever  since  I  was 
a  child  and  he  was  so  good  to  me. 
He  was  the  noblest  man  that  ever 
lived,  and  now  a  dirty,  sneaking  cow- 
ard has  slipped  up  on  him  and  shot 
him  down  in  cold  blood.  If  I  ever 
meet  that  man,  as  God  is  my  Judge, 
I'll — "  With  a  sob  that  was  almost 
a  shriek  A^irginia  sank  to  the  door- 
step and  lay  there,  quivering  con- 
vulsively. 

A  vast  change  swept  over  Ann 
Boyd.  Her  big  face  filled  with  the 
still  blood  of  deep  emotion.  She 
heaved  a  sigh,  and,  turning  towards 
the  interior  of  the  room,  she  said, 
huskily : 

"Come  on,  Luke;  don't  tease  the 
poor  little  thing.  I  wouldn't  have 
carried  it  so  far  if  I  could  have  got  it 
out  of  her  any  other  way.  She's 
vours,  dear  boy — heart,  soul  and 
body." 

Hearing  these  words,  Virginia 
raised  her  head  in  wonder,  just  as 
Luke  King  emerged  from  the  house. 
He  bent  over  her,  and  tenderly  raised 
her  up.  He  was  drawing  her  closer 
to  him,  his  fine  face  aflame  with  ten- 
der passion,  when  Virginia  held  him 
firmlv  from  her. 

"Don't !  don't !"  she  said.  "If  you 
knew — " 

"I've  told  him  everything,  ^'^irgin- 
ia,"  Ann  broke  in.  "I  had  to.  I 
couldn't  see  my  dear  boy  sufi'cr  like 
he  was,  when — " 
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"You  know — "  Virginia  began, 
aghast,  "you  know — " 

"About  you  and  Chester?"  King 
said,  with  a  hght  kmgh.  "Yes,  I 
know  all  about  it,  and  it  made  me 
think  you  the  grandest,  most  self- 
sacrificing  little  girl  in  all  the  world. 
So  you  thought  I  was  dead?  That 
was  all  gossip.  It  was  only  a  quarrel 
that  amounted  to  nothing.  I  under- 
stand, now  that  he  is  sober,  that  Ches- 
ter is  heartily  ashamed  of  himself." 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  Ann 
stood  at  the  gate  and  saw  them  walk- 
ing together  towards  Virginia's  home. 
She  watched  them  till  they  were  lost 
from  her  sight  in  the  dusk,  then  she 
went  back  into  the  house.  She 
stood  over  the  low  fire  for  a  moment, 
then  said:  "I  won't  get  any  supper 
ready.  I  couldn't  eat  a  bite.  Meat 
and  bread  couldn't  shove  this  lump 
out  of  my  throat.  It's  pretty,  pretty, 
pretty  to  see  those  two  together  that 
way.  I  believe  they  have  got  the  sort 
of  thing  the  Almighty  really  meant 
love  to  be.  I  know  I  never  got  that 
kind,  though,  as  a  girl,  I  dreamt  of 
nothing  else — nothing  from  morning 
till  night  but  that  one  thing,  and  yet 
here  I  am  this  way — this  way!" 

Chapter  XLII 

The  next  morning  the  weather 
was  as  balmy  as  spring.  Ann  had 
taken  all  the  coverings  from  her 
beds  and  hung  them  along  the  fence 
to  catch  the  purifying  rays  of 
the  sun.  Her  rag-carpet  was  stretch- 
ed out  on  the  ground  ready  to  be 
beaten.  She  was  occupied  in  sweep- 
ing the  bare  floor  of  her  sitting  room 
when  a  shadow  fell  across  the  tliresh- 
hold.  Looking  up,  she  saw  a  tall, 
lean  man,  very  ill-clad,  his  tattered 
hat  in  hand,  his  shoes  broken  at  the 


toes  and  showing  the  wearer's  bare 
feet. 

"It's  me,  Ann,"  Boyd  said.  "I 
couldn't  stay  away  any  longer.  I 
hope  you  won't  drive  me  off,  anyway, 
before  I've  got  out  what  1  come  to 
»a}. 

She  turned  pale  as  she  leaned  her 
broom  against  the  wall  and  began  to 
roll  her  sleeves  down  her  fat  arms  to- 
wards her  wrists.  "\\'ell,  I  wasn't 
looking  for  you  she  managed  to  say. 

"I  reckon  not,  Ann,"  he  returned, 
a  certain  wistful  expression  in  his 
voice,  and  strangely  softened  face; 
"but  I  had  to  come.  As  I  say — I 
had  to  come  and  speak  to  you,  any- 
way." 

Well,  take  a  chair,"  she  said  awk- 
wardly. "I've  got  the  windows  up  to 
let  the  dust  drive  out,  and  I'll  close 
them.  It's  powerful  draughty.  I 
don't  feel  it,  working  like  I  am,  but 
5'ou  might,  coming  in  from  the  out- 
side." 

He  advanced  to  one  of  the  straight- 
backed  chairs  w^hich  he  remembered 
so  well,  and  laid  an  unsteady  hand 
on  it,  but  he  did  not  draw  it  towards 
him  nor  sit  down.  Instead,  his  great, 
hungry  eyes  followed  her  movements, 
as  she  bustled  from  one  window  to 
another,  like  those  of  a  patient,  of- 
fending dog. 

"Well,  why  don't  you  sit  down?" 
She  had  turned  back  to  him,  and 
stood  eyeing  his  poor  aspect  with 
strange  misgivings  and  pity.  In  her 
comfort  and  luxury,  he,  with  his  ev- 
idences of  poverty  and  despair,  struck 
a  strangely  discordant  note. 

He  drew  the  chair  nearer,  and  with 
quivering  knees  she  saw  him  sink  in- 
to it,  with  firmness  at  the  beginning 
and  then  with  the  sudden  collapse  of 
an  invalid.  She  went  to  a  window 
and  looked  out.     Not  seeing  his  horse 
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hitched  near  by,  she  came  back  to 
him. 

"Where  did  you  hitch?"  she  asked, 
her  voice  losing  firmness. 

"I  didn't  have  no  horse,*'  he  said; 
"I  walked,  Ann.  Lawson  was  haul- 
ing wood  with  the  horse.  He 
wouldn't  have  let  me  take  it,  anyway. 
He's  got  awfully  contrary  here  lately. 
Me  'n'  him  don't  get  along  at  all." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  walk- 
ed all  the  way,  in  them  shoes  without 
bottoms,  and — and  you  looking  like 
you've  just  got  up  from  a  long  sick 
spell?" 

"I  made  it  all  right,  Ann,  stopping 
to  rest  on  the  way."  A  touch  of  color 
seemed  to  have  risen  into  his  wan 
cheeks.  "I  had  to  come  to-day — as  I 
did  awhile  back — to  do  my  duty,  as 
I  saw  it.  In  fact,  this  seems  even 
more  my  duty.  Ann,  Jane  Heming- 
way came  over  to  Gilmer  awhile 
back.  She  come  straight  to  my 
house,  and,  my  God,  Ann,  she  come 
and  told  me  she  had  been  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  our  trouble.  She  set  right 
in  and  acknowledged  that  she  lied; 
she  said  she'd  been  lying  all  along  for 
spite,  because  she  hated  you." 

"And  loved  you,"  Ann  interposed 
quickly.  "Yes,  she  came  back  here, 
.so  I've  been  told,  and  stood  up  in 
meeting  and  said  she'd  been  to  see 
you,  and  she  confessed  it  all  in  pub- 
lic. I  can't  find  it  in  my  heart  to  be 
hard  with  her,  Joe.  She  was  only 
obeying  her  laws  of  nature,  as  you 
have  obeyed  yours  and  I  have  mine, 
and — and  as  our  offspring  is  now- 
obeying  hers.  Tell  me  the  straight 
truth,  Joe.  I  reckon  Nettie  still  feels 
strange  towards  me." 

Joe  Boyd's  mild  eyes  wavered  and 
sought  the  fire  beyond  the  toes  of  his 
ragged  shoes. 

"She's  always  been  a  queer  crea- 
ture," Boyd  faltered,  evasively,  with- 


out looking  up,  and  she  saw  him 
nervously  laving  his  bony  hands  in 
the  sheer,  unsuggestive  emptiness 
about  him.  "But  you  musn't  think 
it's  just  you  she's  against,  Ann.  She's 
plumb  gone  back  on  me,  too.  The 
money  you  furnished  cleared  the 
place  of  debt  and  bought  her  wed- 
ding outfit,  and  she  got  her  man ;  but 
not  long  back  she  found  out  where 
the  means  come  from,  and — " 

Ann's  lips  tightened  in  the  pause 
that  ensued.  Her  face  was  set  like  a 
grotesque  mask  of  stone.  She  leaned 
over  the  fire  and  pushed  a  fallen  em- 
ber back  under  the  steaming  logs  with 
a  poker. 

"She  couldn't  stomach  that,  I 
reckon?"  Ann  said,  in  assumed 
calmness. 

"Well  it  made  her  mac;  ^t  me.  I 
won't  tell  you  all  she  done  or  said, 
Ann.  It  wouldn't  do  no  gf  od.  I'm 
responsible  for  what  she  is,  I  reckon. 
She  might  have  growed  up  different 
if  she'd  had  the  watchful  care  of — of 
a  mother.  What  she  is,  is  what  any 
female  will  become  under  the  care  of 
a  shiftless  man  like  I  am." 

"No,  you  are  wrong,  Joe,"  Ann 
said.  "Why  it  is  so  I  don't  intend  tc 
explain,  but  Nettie  would  have  been 
like  she  is  under  all  circumstances. 
Money  and  plenty  of  everything 
might  have  glazed  her  character  over, 
but  down  at  bottom  she'd  have  been 
what  she  is.  ^Vdversity  generally 
brings  out  all  the  good  that's  in  a  per- 
son ;  the  reason  it  hasn't  fetched  it  out 
in  her  is  because  it  isn't  ticre,  nor 
never  has  been.  You  say  yoa  and 
her  don't  get  on  well?" 

"Not  now,"  he  said.  "She  just  as 
good  as  driv  me  from  home  yester- 
day. She  told  me  point-blank  that 
there  wasn't  room  for  me,  and  that 
when  the  baby  comes  they  would  be 
more  crowded  and  pinched  than  ev- 
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er.  She  actually  sent  Lawson  to  the 
Ordinary  at  Springtown  to  see  if 
there  was  a  place  on  the  poor-farm 
vacant.  When  I  dropped  onto  that, 
Ann,  I  come  off.  For  all  I  know, 
they  may  have  some  paper  for  va- 
grancy ready  to  serve  on  me.  I 
don't  know  where  I'm  going,  but  I'm 
not  going  back  to  them  two,  never 
while  there  is  a  lingering  breath  left 
in  my  body." 

''The  poor-farm!''  Ann  said,  half 
to  herself,  "lo  think  that  she  would 
consent  to  that,  and  you  her  father." 

"I  think  his  folks  is  behind  it, 
Ann.  They've  got  a  reason  for  want- 
ing to  get  rid  of  me." 

"A  reason,  you  say?"  Ann  was 
staring  at  him  steadily. 

Joe  Boyd's  embarrassment  of  a 
moment  before  returned.  He  twist- 
ed his  hands  together  again.  ''Yes; 
it's  like  this,  Ann,"  he  went  on,  awk- 
wardly: "a  short  time  back  Lawson's 
mother  and  father  got  onto  the  fact 
that  you  were  ia  good  circumstances, 
and  it  made  the  biggest  change  in 
them  you  ever  heard  of.  They  talk- 
ed it  all  over  the  settlement.  They 
are  hard  up,  and  they  couldn't  talk 
of  anything  but  how  much  you  was 
worth,  and  what  you  had  your  mon- 
ey invested  in,  and  the  like.  After 
they  got  onto  that,  they  never — nev- 
er paid  no  attention  to  what  had 
been — been  circulated — your  money 
covered  all  that  as  completely  as  a 
ten-foot  snow.  Instead  of  turning 
up  their  noses,  as  Nettie  was  afraid 
they  would  do,  it  only  made  them 
brag  about  how  well  their  boy  had 
done,  and  what  a  fool  I  was.  They 
tried  all  sorts  of  ways  to  get  Nettie 
interested  in  .some  scheme  to  attract 
your  attention,  but  Nettie  would  just 
cry  and  take  on  and  refuse  to  come 
over  here  or  to  write  to  you." 


"I  understand" — Ann  stroked  her 
compressed  lips  with  an  unsteady 
hand — "I  understand.  I've  never 
been  a  natural  mother  to  her;  she 
couldn't  come  to  me  like  that.  But 
you  say  they  turned  against  you." 

"Yes.  You  see,  the  Lawsons  got 
an  idea — the  old  woman  did,  in  par- 
ticular, from  something  she'd  pick- 
ed up — that  it  was  me  that  stood  be- 
tween you  and  Nettie.  They  thought 
you  and  me  had  had  such  a  serious 
falling-out  that  a  proud  woman  like 
you  never  would  have  anything  to 
do  with  Nettie  as  long  as  I  was  about, 
and  that  the  best  thing  was  to  shove 
me  off  so  the  reconciliation  would 
work  faster.  The  truth  is,  they  said 
that  would  please  you." 

"I  see,  I  see,"  Ann  said.  "And 
they  set  about  putting  you  at  the 
poor-farm." 

"Yes;  they  seemed  to  think  that 
was  as  good  a  place  as  any.  And 
they  could  get  all  the  proof  necessary 
to  put  me  there,  for  I  hadn't  a  cent 
to  my  name  nor  a  whole  rag  to  my 
back;  and,  Ann,  for  the  last  three 
months  I  haven't  been  able  to  do  a 
lick  o'  work.  I've  had  a  strange 
sort  of  hurting  all  down  my  left  side, 
and  my  right  ankle  seems  affected 
in  the  same  way." 

Ann  Boyd  suddenly  turned  away. 
Through  the  window  she  had  seen 
the  wind  blowing  one  of  her  sheets 
from  the  fence,  and  she  went  out  and 
put  it  in  place.  He  limped  out  into 
the  sunlight  and  stood  at  the  little, 
sagging  gate  a  few  yards  from  her. 
Something  of  his  old  dignity  and 
gallantry  of  manner  was  on  him: 
he  still  held  his  hat  in  his  hand,  his 
thin,  iron-gray  hair  exposed  to  the 
warm  rays  of  the  sun. 

"Well,  I'd  better  be  going,  Ann," 
he  said.  "There  is  no  telling  when 
somebody  might  come  along  and  see 
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me  here,  and  start  the  talk  you  hate 
so  much.  I  come  all  the  way  here 
to  tell  you  how  low  and  mean  I  feel 
for  taking  Jane  Hemingway's  Avord 
instead  of  yours,  and  how  plumb  sor- 
ry I  am.  You  and  me  may  never 
meet  again  this  side  of  the  Seat  of 
Judgement,  and  I'll  say  this  if  I  nev- 
er speak  again.  Ann,  the  only  days 
of  perfect  happiness  I  ever  had  was 
here  with  you,  and,  if  all  of  it  was 
to  do  over  again,  I'd  suffer  torture 
by  fire  rather  than  believe  you  any- 
thing but  an  angel  from  heaven 
Oh,  Ann,  it  was  just  my  poor,  weak 
inferiority  to  you  that  made  me  mis- 
judge you.  If  I'd  ever  been  a  real 
man — a  man  worthy  of  a  woman 
like  you — I'd  have  snapped  my  fin- 
gers at  all  that  was  said,  but  I  was 
obeying  my  laws,  as  you  say.  I 
simply  wasn't  deep  enough  nor  high 
enough  to  do  you  justice." 

He  drew  the  little  gate  ajar  and 
dragged  his  tired  feet  through  the 
opening.  The  fence  was  now  be- 
tween them.  She  looked  down  the 
road.  A  woman  under  a  sun-bonnet 
and  little  shawl  was  coming  towards 
them.  By  a  strange  fatality  it  was 
Jane  Hemingway,  but  she  was  not 
to  pass  directly  by  them,  as  her  path 
homeward  turned  sharply  to  the  left 
a  hundred  yards  below.  They  both 
recognized  her. 

"I  don't  know  fully  what  you 
mean,  Joe,"  Ann  said,  softly,  "  but  if 
you  mean  what  you  just  said  that 
you'd  be  willing  now  to — to  come 
back — if  that's  what  you  mean,  I'd 
have  something  to  say  that  maybe 
in  justice  to  myself,  I  ought  to  say." 

"Would  I  come  back?  Would" I? 
Oh,  Ann,  how  could  you  doubt  that, 
when  you  sec  how  miserable  and  sor- 
ry I  feel.  God  knows  I'd  never  feel 
worthy  of  you;  but  if  you  would — 
if  you  only  could — let  me  stay,  I — " 


''I  couldn't  consent  to  that,  Joe — 
that's  the  point,"  Ann  answered, 
firmly.  "Anything  else  on  earth 
but  that.  I  expect  to  provide  for 
iSTettie  in  a  substantial  way,  and  I  ex- 
pect to  have  a  lawyer  make  it  one  of 
the  main  conditions  that  her  income 
depends  on  her  good  treatment  of 
you  as  long  as  you  and  she  live.  I 
expect  to  do  that,  but  the  other  mat- 
ter is  different.  A  woman  of  my 
stamp  has  her  pride  and  her  rights, 
Joe.  I've  been  through  a  lot,  but  I 
can  endure  just  so  much  and  no 
more.  If — if  you  did  come  back, 
and  we  was  married  over  again,  it 
would  go  out  to  the  world  that  you 
had  taken  me  back,  and  I  couldn't 
stand  that.  My  very  womanhood 
rises  up  and  cries  out  against  that  ir 
a  voice  that  rings  clear  to  the  end  of 
truth  and  justice  and  woman's  eter- 
nal rights.  Joe,  I'm  too  big  and 
pure  in  Tnyself  to  let  the  world  say  'a 
man  who  was — was — I'm  going  to 
say  it — was  little  enough  to  doubt 
my  word  for  the  best-part  of  my  days 
had  at  last  taken  me  back — taken  me 
back  when  my  lonely  life's  sun  was 
on  the  decline.  No,  no,  never;  for 
the  sake  of  unborn  girl  infants  who 
may  have  to  meet  what  I  fell  under 
when  I  was  too  young  to  know  the 
difference  between  the  smile  of  hell 
and  the  smile  of  heaven,  I  say  No! 
We'd  better  live  out  our  days  in  lone- 
liness apart — you  frail  and  uncared 
for,  and  me  on  here  without  a  friend 
or  companion —  than  to  sanction 
such  a  baleful  thing  as  that." 

"Then  I'll  tell  you  what  you  let 
me  do,"  Boyd  said,  with  a  flare  of  his 
old  youthful  adoration  in  his  face. 
"Let  me  get  down  on  my  knees,  Ann 
and  crawl  with  my  nose  in  the  dust 
to  everybody  that  we  ever  knew  and 
tell  them  that  I'd  begged  and  begged 
for  mercy,  and  at  last  Ann  had  taken 
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me  back,  weak  and  broken  as  I  am 
— weak,  ashamed,  and  unworthy, 
but  back  with  her  in  the  place  I  lost 
through  my  own  narrowness  and 
cowardice.  Let  me  do  that,  Ann, 
— oh,  let  me  do  that!  I  can't  go 
away.  I'd  die  without  you.  I've 
loved  you  all,  all  these  years  and  had 
you  in  my  mind  night  and  day." 

Ann  was  Viking  at  the  ground. 
The  blood  had  mounted  red  and 
warm  into  her  face.  Suddenly  she 
glanced  down  the  road.  Jane  Hem- 
ingway was  just  turning  into  the 
path  leading  to  her  home;  her  eyes 
were  fastened  on  them.  She  paused 
and  stood  staring. 


"Poor  thing!"  Ann  said,  her  moist 
glad  eyes  fixed  ui)on  Jane.  "She  i;- 
as  sorry  and  repentant  as  she  can  be. 
Her  only  hope  right  now,  Joe,  is  that 
we'll  make  it  up.  She  used  to  love 
you,  too,  Joe.  You  are  the  only 
man  she  ever  did  love.  Let's  wave 
our  hands  to  her  so  she  will  under- 
stand that — we  have  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding." 

"Oh,  Ann,  do  you  mean — "  But 
Ann,  with  a  flushed,  happy  face,  was 
waving  her  hand  at  her  old  enemy. 
As  for  Boyd,  he  lowered  his  head  to 
the  fence  and  sobbed. 

THE   END 
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A  TRUE  STORY 


By  L.  L.  KELLAM 


HORTLY  after  the 
close  of  the  Civil 
War,  General 
Jackson's  famous 
war-horse,  affec- 
tionately known  in 
all  Southland  as 
"Old  Sorrel,"  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  a  Virginia  gentleman  who 
had  followed  his  immortal  master; 
and  thereafter  his  life  was  one  of 
ease  and  plenty,  and  he  reached  a 
ripe  old  age. 

More  than  a  decade  and  a  half  had 
passed,  and  this  once  famous  charger 
was  but  a  shadow  of  his  former  self. 
He  stood  in  the  rich  clover  fields  of 
Culpepper,  drooping  and  spiritless, 
dreaming  of  the  past,  but  it  Avas  evi- 
dent, to  all  who  saw  him,  that  his 
end  was  rapidly  approaching. 

The  County  Fair  was  about  to 
open,  and  it  was  determined  to  make 
"Old  Sorrel"  a  first-day  attraction, 
thereby  giving  a  grateful  people  an 
oi)portunity  to  see,  once  more  in  life, 
this  famous  war-horse,  that  had  car- 
ried Jackson  from  victory  to  victory, 
even  unto  death. 

The  announcement  was  received 
with  general  satisfaction,  and  people 
gathered  from  all  over  the  State  to  do 
honor  to  "Old  Sorrel."  Old  soldiers 
came  from  far  and  near,  that  they 
might  look  once  more,  and,  in  look- 
ing, take  a  last  farewell  of  the  horse 
that  Jackson  rode,  and  that  had  actu- 


ally shared  with  them,  the  doing  of 
mighty  deeds. 

The  day  dawns  bright  and  clear, 
and  all  nature  is  in  harmony  with 
the  occasion. 

The  hour  is  at  hand.  The  large 
racing  stand  is  filled  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  and  veterans  line  the  track 
on  either  side,  in  deep  mass;  for  "Old 
Sorrel"  is  the  first  on  the  card. 

The  gate  from  stable  yard  to  track 
swings  open.  A  bright,  handsome 
boy,  mounted  on  a  mettlesome  pony, 
passes  through,  leading  by  halter,  a 
rather  large,  sunburnt  sorrel.  The 
boy  restrains  his  mount  with  diflli- 
culty,  as  he  forces  him  to  keep  pace 
with  the  slow-moving  horse  he  leads. 

Is  it  possible  that  this  drooping  old 
horse,  with  head  hanging  low, 
slouching  along  in  this  listless  man- 
ner, behind  the  prancing  pony,  tak- 
ing not  even  notice  of  the  frantic 
jerking  of  the  boy  rider,  as  he  seeks 
to  hasten  his  pace — could  ever  have 
been  the  famous  war-horse  of  the 
mighty  Jack.son? 

Eyes  grow  dim,  and  hearts  throb 
with  deep  sadness,  for  this  is  indeed 
"Old  Sorrel,"  though  sadly  changed. 
Changed,  as  many  a  veteran  there 
present  had  changed,  since  they 
shared  the  doing  of  those  mighty 
deeds  now  sung  in  song  and  story — 
the  half  of  which  has  never,  can 
never,  be  told. 

The  vast  crowd  is  strangely  still, 
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save  here  and  there  a  deep-ih-awii 
breath  or  ehokiiig  sob,  as  this  Uviiig 
einbleni  of  the  blood-red  tragedy  of 
the  past,  and  the  splendid  promise  of 
the  future,  come  together. 

No  word  is  spoken.  Each  mind  is 
filled  with  its  own  thought,  each 
heart  beats  with  its  own  emotion. 
Then,  as  if  with  a  single  mind,  there 
is  breathed  upon  the  stillness  the  one 
strong  emotion  of  them  all.  "Poor 
Old  Sorrel"  floats  out  and  away,  a 
mighty  benediction  upon  the  great- 
ness and  the  glory  of  past  achieve- 
ment; and  from  somewhere,  like  a 
far-reaching  echo,  came  back  the 
prayer,  ''God  bless  him." 

They  drew  near,  and  the  band 
greets  them  with  "Behold  the  Con- 
quering Hero  Comes,"  fit  tribute  to 
them  both,  yet  "Old  Sorrel"  seems 
not  to  hear.  They  reach  the  first  line 
of  veterans,  and  the  music  is  changed. 
The  old  war  song  of  "Dixie"  now  fills 
the  air,  and  stirs  the  heart,  as  in  the 
days  of  battle.  The  veterans  un- 
cover; "Old  Sorrel"  stops,  and  raises 
high  his  head,  his  ears  thrown 
sharply  forward,  as  he  listens  to  the 
strains  of  Dixie.  The  boy  jerks  in 
vain  at  the  lead  rope.  The  old  horse 
will  not  move.  Some  one  calls  out 
"Let  him  go,"*  the  boy  obeys,  and 
higher  goes  his  head,  yet  he  seems 
not  to  know  he  is  free;  and  from 
somewhere,  in  that  deep  gray  mass, 
then  comes  the  cry:  "He  remem- 
bers— he  remembers — God  bless  him, 
he  remembers !" 

Then,  as  if  with  one  accord,  that 
mighty  yell,  of  the  Southland's  own, 
is  added  to  the  strains  of  "Dixie." 
Sharply  "Old  Sorrel"  turns  his  head 
and  faces  the  men  in  gray,  quivering 
as  if  under  the  influence  of  some 
mighty  shock — and  as  he  looks  and 
listens,  the  fleeting  shadows  of  his 
half-forgotten  dream  pass  away.  The 


mist  of  memory  is  scattered,  and 
"Old  SorreF'  takes  on  his  youth 
again,  recalled  by  the  strains  of 
"Dixie"  and  the  Rebel  yell.  He  is  a 
war-horse  once  more.  His  dream  has 
passed,  and  he  knows  for  what  he  has 
been  waiting.  With  a  toss  of  his 
head,  he  turns  and  comes  cantering 
toward  the  stand.  Once  more  he 
feels  the  grip  of  his  master's  knee, 
once  more  his  master's  hand  doth 
guide — as  with  head  raised  high,  as 
in  the  full  pride  of  youth,  eyes  flash- 
ing with  a  strange  new  fire,  nostrils 
distended  and  quivering,  he  comes  on 
to  the  mingled  strains  of  "Dixie"  and 
the  dear  old  Southland  yell. 

Has  the  spirit  of  Jackson  mounted, 
for  this  last  ride,  this  last  review  of 
the  immortal  Stonewall  Brigade? 
Surely  the  old  horse  charged  one 
under  some  w^onderful  and  all-ab- 
sorbing infiuence — who  dare  say  nay? 

He  passes  the  stand,  and  comes 
once  more  in  full  view  of  the  gray 
mass  on  its  far  side.  The  old  soldiers 
give  him  a  mighty  greeting,  once 
more  he  seems  about  to  stop ;  but  no, 
that  old,  familiar  cry  of  reckless 
daring,  defiance  and  victory,  seems 
but  in  answer  to  some  short,  sharp 
command,  and  he  charges  on,  as 
proud  as  in  those  days  when  he  car- 
ried his  mighty  master  into  living 
war.  The  sound  of  battle  is  in  his 
ears.  He  hears  again  the  booming  of 
distant  cannon,  he  hears  the  bugle 
call,  the  thunder  of  the  charging  cav- 
alry, the  rattle  of  musketry,  as  long 
gray  columns  sweep  forward  into  an 
inferno  of  living  flame,  at  his  mas- 
ter's word — Old  Sorrel,  and  his  spirit 
rider  are  fighting  their  last  battle, 
and  he  strains  his  quivering  ears  for 
the  sound  of  its  mighty  shock.  Ah ! 
He  hears  again  that  mighty  yell — • 
mingled  with  the  strains  of  "Dixie,'^ 
and  he  knows  that  all  is  well. 
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Ihe  music  ceases.  "Old  Sorrel" 
stops,  straining  his  ears  for  that  lost 
sound  that  so  wonderfully  gave  him 
back  his  youth.  The  spirit  of  Jack- 
son dismounts.  "Old  Sorrel's"  head 
drops  low  again,  his  tired  legs  trem- 
ble under  him,  his  sides  heave  as  if 
in  mighty  sobs,  his  breath  comes  in 
great  gasps.  His  dream  has  passed. 
He  is  old  again,  and  very  tired,  but 
the  light  in  his  eyes  is  still  burning. 
The  mighty  yell  now  trails  low,  to 
choking  sob.  The  deep  pathos  of  it 
all  has  reached  every  heart. 

Strong  men,  who  had  seen  their 
comrades  fall,  and  have  not  faltered ; 
fair    women,    who    have    smiled    in 


times  of  cruel  danger,  who  weep  to- 
gether, and  are  unashamed;  as  this 
grand  old  war-horse  of  Stonewall 
Jackson  is  led  slowly  back,  over  the 
ground  of  his  last  charge,  ha\dng 
fought  his  last  great  battle,  inspired 
by  the  mingled  strains  of  "Dixie' 
and  the  war  cry  of  the  South. 

To-day  "Old  Sorrel"  stands  mount- 
ed in  the  Confederate  Home  at  Rich- 
mond, and  future  generations  may 
look  upon  the  horse  that  Jackson 
rode;  the  horse  that  remembered  the 
cause  for  which  his  great  master  died, 
when  he  heard  the  war  cry  and  the 
war  song  of  his  youth. 


"Maryland,  My  Maryland,"  and  Other 
Poems.  By  James  R.  Randall.  John 
Murphy  Company,  Publishers,  Balti- 
more,  Md. 

Lovers  of  pure  and  Inspired  poesy 
throughout  the  world,  and  those  of  the 
Southern  States,  particularly,  will  be 
grateful  for  this  collection  of  the  fugitive 
verses  of  the  late  James  R.  Randall. 

One  of  the  most  helpless  of  mortals. 
Col.  Randall  himself,  would  never  have 
been  equal  to  the  task  which  was  achieved 
through  the  co-operation  of  Senator  Wil- 
liam Pinkney  White,  Miss  Lillian  Mc- 
Gregor Shepherd,  and  Matthew  Page  An- 
drews— devoted  and  unselfish  friends  and 
admirers  of  the  poet. 

The  volume  is  beautifully  printed  and 
bound.  The  text  has  been  perfected  by 
careful  editing,  and  the  book  itself  will 
be  Randall's  proudest  monument. 

It  often  happens  that  men  and  women  of 
genius  have  one  supreme  inspiration,  one 
flight  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  creative 
glory,  the  result  of  a  powerful  concert  of 
action  —  physical ,  mental,  spiritual  —  of 
one's  faculties:  and  the  height  reached  in 
this  one  superlative  effort  is  never  reached 
again.  In  a  sort  of  frenzy, — little  short  of 
madness  and  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
madness,  soul, — mind  and  body  are  keyed 
up  to  intense  excitement  and  in  the  fierce 
flame  of  momentary  exaltation  immortal 
work  is  forged. 

With  a  musician ,  it  will  be  a  melody  that 
enchants  the  world;  with  the  orator  it  is 
some  burst  of  words  that  enkindle  revolu- 
tions and  break  the  sceptre  of  tyrants: 
with  the  poet  it  is  deathless  song. 


Almost  like  the  semi-madness  that  pro- 
duced the  Marseillaise  of  Roguet  de  Lisle, 
"Maryland,  My  Maryland"  was  born  of  a 
night  of  mental  tempest  and  spiritual  ex- 
citement. As  Randall  himself  declared, 
'The  poem  wrote  itself."  So  it  is  with 
every  inspired  speech,  every  inspired  book, 
every  inspired  work  in  any  field  of  art. 
The  mortal  hand  and  voice  does  no  more 
than  to  act  as  transmitter.  From  the 
great  unseen  world,  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  come  the  inspirations  which  we 
cannot  understand,  and  men  of  genius  are 
nothing  more  than  messengers.  A  vision 
of  beauty  comes  to  the  artist,  he  knows 
not  from  whence,  and  his  brush  transfers 
it  to  canvas.  The  strain  of  music,  the 
burning  thought,  the  soul- stirring  story 
knock  at  the  door  and  will  take  no  denial. 
Just  once  did  such  a  visitor  come  to  Har- 
riet Beecher  Stowe,  and  the  story  that 
knocked  at  the  door  was  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin."  Just  once  did  such  a  visitor  come 
to  Roguet  de  Lisle;  just  once  to  James  R. 
Randall. 

Much  exquisite  verse  which  deserves  to 
live,  and  which  will  live,  was  bom  of  his 
poetic  genius  afterwards,  but  his  master- 
piece, his  one  supreme  and  unsurpassable 
lyric,  was  the  war  song  which  gives  title  to 
this  collection  of  his  poems.  Never  again 
was  his  mind  and  heart  and  soul  so  pow- 
erfully acted  upon  from  without,  and 
never  was  the  response  from  within  so 
splendid. 

Of  that  superb  and  thrilling  call  to  arras, 
we  need  not  speak.  People  who  appre- 
ciate any  kind  of  poetry  are  familiar  with 
it,  and  know  its  supreme  merit. 
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Among  the  sixty  and  odd  poems  con- 
tained in  the  volume  we  find  "many  a  gem 
of  purest  ray  serene." 

What  could  be  more  exquisite,  in  its 
way,  than  "Eidolon?" 

The  melancholy  of  chance  and  change 
never  found  sweeter  expression  than  in 
"After  a  Little  While." 

A  pretty  legend  was  never  more  rever- 
ently and  gracefully  thrown  into  poetic 
form  than  is  done  by  Randall  in  '"Why  the 
Robin's  Breast  is  Red." 

To  our  mind  "Resurgam"  is  of  the  same 
family  as  Kipling's  "Recessional",  and 
quite  the  equal  of  that  world-favorite. 

In  a  private  letter  to  me,  Miss  Shepherd 
writes,  "I  wish  you  could  have  seen  Col. 
Randall  when  he  was  here  last  winter, 
toasted  and  courted  by  every  one." 

Indeed,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  seen  it. 
Nowhere  on  earth  could  he  have  enjoyed 
such  attentions  as  in  his  beloved  Baltimore. 
In  the  last  letter  which  Col.  Randall  wrote 
to  me,  he  spoke  of  the  manner  in  which 
those  last  visits  to  Maryland  had  warmed 
his  heart,  r>nd  he  was  good  enough  to 
attribute  a  part  of  it  to  the  reference  to 
him  in  "Bethany"  and  in  the  "Jeffersonian 
Magazine" — a  fact  which  is  a  sweet  mem- 
ory to  me,  now  that  he  is  gone. 


"The  Welding."  By  LaFayette  McLaws. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  Price, 
i         $1.50. 

In  following  the  eventful  career  of  the 
hero,  David  Twiggs  Hamilton,  the  am- 
bitious son  of  a  Georgia  cracker,  who  re- 
ceives his  education  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  the  au- 
thor deals  with  many  events  of  historical 
interest,  and  gives  glimpses  of  such 
notable  men  as  Henry  Clay,  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, Daniel  Webster,  Jefferson  Davis, 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Robert  Toombs, 
President  Buchanan,  Horace  Greeley,  John 
Brown,  Abraham  Lincoln,  General  Robert 
E.  Lee,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  General 
U.  S.  Grant  and  General  William  T. 
Sherman . 

Beginning  with  graphic  pictures  of 
Southern  life  before  the  war — cotton  pick- 
ing, camp  meetings,  slave  auctions — the 
story  deals  with  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
debate  in  Congress,  John  Brown  at  Har- 
per's Ferry,  Daniel  Webster's  7th  of  March 
speech,  Alexander  H.  Stephens'  anti- 
secession  speech,  the  South  Carolina  con- 
vention, election  of  Jefferson  Davis,  Pres- 


ident Lincoln's  inauguration,  the  firing  at 
Fort  Sumter,  Lincoln's  call  for  troops, 
Robert  E.  Lee's  decision,  the  first  battle  of 
Bull  Run  and  the  flight  to  Washington, 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  and  the 
South's  reply,  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
the  fall  of  Richmond,  the  surrender  at 
Appomattox,  and  ending  with  the  assassi- 
nation of  Lincoln. 

The  author  notes  and  studies  those  ele- 
ments in  the  beginnings  of  the  Republic 
that  developed  and  made  inevitable  the  late 
friction  and  disruption  culminating  in  the 
Civil  War;  shows  the  strength  and  weak- 
ness of  conflicting  sectional  interests  in 
national  politics,  and  finally  pictures  the 
welding  of  those  interests  into  the  promise 
of  a  united  nation.  She  has  taken  a  large 
view  of  the  question,  and  the  book  has  the 
vigor  and  life  that  come  from  a  vital  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  subject. 


"The  Great  Secret."  A  Novel.  By  E. 
Phillip  Oppenheim.  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,    Publishers,    Boston,    Mass. 

In  this  story,  the  author  has  maintained 
his  reputation  as  one  of  the  masters  of 
recent  fiction .  From  the  first  page  to  the 
last,  he  carries  his  reader  with  him.  It 
may  be  that  the  book  is  closed  with  some 
feeling  of  disappointment,  and  that  as  the 
reader  reflects  upon  the  material  out  of 
which  the  story  has  been  evolved,  he  is 
inclined  to  settle  down  to  the  opinion  that 
the  plot  was  rather  shadowy,  unnatural 
and  unsubstantial;  but  if  we  put  aside  this 
view  of  it,  and  simply  judge  the  story  by 
the  way  in  which  it  satisfies  the  reader  as 
it  goes  along,  "The  Great  Secret"  is  en- 
titled to  high  praise.  The  narrative  is 
rapid;  the  incidents  follow  one  another  in 
swift  succession;  the  character-drawing  is 
finely  done;  the  dialogue  is  terse,  and  helps 
the  story  onward;  each  incident  con- 
tributes to  the  final  climax;  the  style  is 
vigorous  and  clear;  the  language  good, 
idiomatic  English;  and,  while  there  are 
gruesome  details,  whioh  border  upon  the 
horrible,  the  conclusion  of  the  story  is 
happily  worked  out,  and  the  reader  feels 
that  he  can  conscientiously  say,  as  he 
closes  the  book:     "I  am  glad  I  read  it." 

Decidedly  the  best  part  of  the  story  is 
that  which  describes  the  inner  workings  of 
the  I^abor  Unions,  and  the  preparations 
made  by  the  proletariat  for  an  armed  up- 
rising against  Aristocracy  and  Capitalism. 
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"Rheingold."  By  Oliver  Hiickel.  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  four  great  "Ring" 
dramas  of  which  Mr.  Huckel  presents  his 
translation  and  interpretation.  It  is  a  good 
literary  version  of  the  story,  devoid  of  the 
poverty  and  harshness  of  the  oi)era  libret- 
to, preserving  both  the  words  of  the  char- 
acters and  their  actions,  together  with 
enough  description  to  round  out  the  plot. 

Mr.  Huckel  has  caught  a  spark  from  the 
genius  of  Richard  Wagner  as  an  inter- 
preter of  humanity,  and  a  teacher  of  the 
greatest  truths  of  life. 

The  volume  is  well  printed  in  black  and 
red.   and  is  illustrated  by  German  artists. 


"Signora."  By  Gustav  Kobbe.  ThomaS  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co . ,  New  York . 

This  is  a  pleasant  little  story,  which 
gives  us  a  peep  behind  the  scenes  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

Sigiiora  is  a  tiny  waif,  who  is  adopted 
by  the  entire  company  of  famous  Grand 
Opera  singers.  Several  of  these  are  seen 
at  close  range  under  thinly  disguised 
names.  Thus  we  get  glimpses  of  the 
real  Calve.  Schumann-Heink,  Jean  and 
Edouard  de  Reszky,  and  others.  Anec- 
dotes and  personal  descriptions  are  true  to 
the  life,  and  the  reader  will  end  an  en- 
joyable story  with  a  far  better  idea  of  how 
Grand  Operas  are  put  on  the  stage  than 
could  be  gathered  even  from  a  personal 
visit  to  that  fascinating  country  of  stage- 
land.     Each  $5. 


"The  Wife  of  Narcissus."  By  Annulet 
Andrews.  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

Sophie  Van  Cort,  "almost  an  orphan," — 
her  father  being  dead  and  her  mother  an 
actress,  who  saw  little  of  her  daughter, 
that  was  being  reared  by  a  faithful  nurse, 
— opens  a  diary  on  Sunday,  April  28,  190- , 
and  begins  to  tell  the  story  of  her  life.  Her 
home  is  New  York  City. 

A  more  vivacious  style  than  Sophie  had 
from  the  very  time  that  she  reached  the 
first  page  in  this  brilliant  diary  of  hers, 
could  not  be  desired. 

The  kind  of  mother  that  Sophie  had  may 
be  judged  from  this  paragraph:  "When 
Mamma  is  here  her  friends  flutter  in ,  but 
I  am  sent  out  of  the  room  usually,  or  if  I 
stay.  Mamma  says,  "Hush,"  and  puts  her 


fingers  to  her  lips  and  I  feel  so  uncomfort- 
able I  bolt.  So  it  is  I've  never  had  a 
chance  to  know  anybody  much."  But  her 
father  had  left  a  fine  library,  which  he 
inherited  from  a  bachelor  uncle,  and  So- 
phie reads  all  of  these  books  except 
"Smollett  and  Sterne  and  things  of  that 
sort,  for  Jane  burned  them."  Jane  was  the 
nurse,  a  most  exemplary  person.  Sophie 
read  Miss  Alcott,  Eugene  Field,  Grimms' 
Fairy  Tales,  Arabian  Nights,  Dickens, 
Scott,  Jane  Austen  and  Thackeray. 

Says  Sophie  sagely:  "I  like  the  people 
in  them  much  better  than  in  the  new  books 
I've  read,  or  tried  to  read.  I  love  every- 
thing to  turn  out  beautifully  and  people  to 
be  happy  after  they  are  married,  and  it  is 
all  like  that  in  the  old  books;  but  in  the 
new  ones  the  husbands  hear  a  strain  of 
music  and  it  makes  them  melancholy  or 
dissipated,  or  the  wives  see  a  little  tuft 
of  hair  growing  out  of  the  ears  of  their 
husbands  and  hate  them  for  that  and  fall 
in  love  with  someone  else. 

or  course  Becky  Sharp  in  Vanity  Fair  is 
not  a  nice  person  and  I  hate  her  for  being 
so  clever,  too,  and  getting  the  best  of  all 
the  silly  good  women  who  wore  hoops  and 
ringlets  and  long  pantalets  and  fainted  and 
wept  and  didn't  "scratch  back." 

The  diary  goes  smoothly  until  Jane,  the 
model  nurse,  is  called  to  the  death-bed  of 
her  Aunt  Bridget,  up  in  Albany,  N.  Y. 

"It  ain't  the  grievin'  me  darlint,"  she 
said,  "over  the  blissid  ould  laidy  who  is 
that  mane  an'  close  as  she  wouldn't  let  a 
crumb  dhrap  through  her  fingers  for  a 
starvin'  canary  while  she  lived;  but  it's 
the  promise  I  made  to  me  own  dyin'  mar- 
ther  that,  whin  me  Aunt  Bridget  did  see 
fit  to  lave  this  airth  she  has  never  bettered, 
I'd  go  and  claim  the  silver  taypot  and  the 
Carrick-McCross  lace  shawl  the  wicked  old 
soul  took,  which  she  shouldn't,  whin  the 
things  was  divided." 

While  Jane  is  away  looking  for  the  "tay- 
pot" and  the  shawl,  the  inevitable  bad  girl 
comes  to  see  poor  little  Sophie  and  takes 
her  to  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Morle,  whose 
fad  it  is  to  give  entertainments  to  people 
of  the  Bohemian-artistic  sort.  During  the 
evening  of  this  entertainment, — which  is 
caricatured  in  the  most  exquisite  way, — a 
Beautiful  Male  Being,  who  is  called  Nar- 
cissus, and  who  is  described  as  being 
lovely  to  the  point  of  distraction ,  comes 
upon  unsophisticated  Sophie,  calls  her  "the 
beautiful,  wonderful  Rose  of  the  Morning," 
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and  begins  to  make  a  dead-set  at  her. 
What  else  could  happen  but  that  which 
did  happen?  The  inexperienced,  pure  and 
lovely  girl  almost  unthinkingly  falls  into 
the  trap  of  this  selfish  but  fascinating  sen- 
sualist, and  they  are  married. 

With  inimitable  skill  the  authoress  de- 
scribes the  gradual  process  of  the  disil- 
lusion of  the  wife  of  Narcissus.  By  slow 
degrees  she  comes  to  feel  how  utterly  Nar- 
cissus fails  to  respond  to  her  devotion,  or 
to  come  up  to  her  expectations.  He  is 
superficial,  he  is  cowardly,  he  is  incapable 
of  passionate  attachment;  it  is  not  in  his 
nature  to  be  true  to  anybody  or  anvthing. 

Finally,  when  his  wife  is  stricken  down 
with  an  infectious  disease,  the  wretched 
creature  flees  from  her  in  terror,  leaving 
her  to  be  nursed,  cared  for  by  others. 

Into  the  life  of  Sophie  there  comes,  at 
this  crisis,  Gordon  Morgan.  Almost  from 
the  first,  they  realize  how  necessary  they 
are  to  each  other.  It  is  Gordon  Morgan 
who  remains  in  the  sick  chamber  with  the 
physician  and  the  nurse  on  the  critical 
night  of  Sophie's  sickness,  when  her  own 
husband  takes  flight  in  cowardly  fear. 

Frankly  and  beautifully  they  i'peak  of 
their  mutual  love,  and  then  she  dismisses 
him  to  see  him  no  more  while  her  husband 
lives. 

This  crisis  in  the  life  of  Sophie  having 
arrived,  it  was,  of  course,  necessary  that 
the  wretched  Narcissus  take  his  departure 
from  the  world.  He  meets  with  an  acci- 
dent,   dies, — as   was   inevitable, — and   his 


widow  and  the  faithful  Gordon  Morgan  are 
left  free  to  find  each  other,  and  to  walk 
the  long  path  as  man  and  wife. 

In  this  story.  Annulet  Andrews  gives 
evidence  of  a  ripeness  of  genius  and  a  per- 
fection of  literary  art  which  places  her 
among  the  very  best  writers  of  contempo- 
raneous fiction. 


"To  Panama  and  Back."  By  Henry  T. 
Byford,  M.  D.  W.  B.  Conkey  Co., 
Chicago,    Publishers. 

There  are  few  books  of  travel  which  con- 
tain as  much  information ,  entertaining 
narrative,  and  graphic  description,  as  does 
this  volume. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  pretty  much  all 
that  is  to  be  learned  about  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  the  conditions  which  prevail  along  the 
uncompleted  Canal,  will  find  Dr.  Byford's 
chapters  thoroughly  satisfying. 

As  a  practical,  professional  man,  he 
crowds  into  his  narrative  a  vast  deal  o€ 
useful  fact  and  suggestion  in  reference  to 
a  great  many  things  besides  Panama  and 
its  Canal.  A  rich  vein  of  humor  which 
crops  out  here  and  there  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  book,  adds  very 
much  indeed  to  tthe  enjoyment  of  the 
reader. 

So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  work 
which  treats  of  the  regions  of  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  with  anything  at  all  approaching 
the  fullness  of  Dr.  Byford's  book.  It  is 
almost  like  making  a  study  of  a  new  world. 


JEFFERSON. 


Still  lives  his  Fame!     Behold  his  Star 

And  the  bright  light  that  gleams  afar! 

And  all  things  good  and  true  and  right. 
Give  praises  to  that  ray  of  Light. 


Great  Prophet!     Oh  let  Earth  rejoice 

That  Death  cannot  destroy  his  voice; 

That  from  his  tomb,  he  speaks,  and  Light 
Around  his  name  proclaims  the  Right! 

— Lawton  Riley. 

Atlanta,    Ga. 


LETTERS    FRO® 
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RURAL  FREE  DELIVERY. 


Wetumpka,   Ala.,    Oct.    30,    1907. 
My  Dear  Mr.   Watson: 

Of  course,  page  1042,  November  issue 
of  "Watson's  Jeffersonian  Magazine,"  is 
extremely  companionable  to  me.  Thank 
you  now  and  forever. 

Why  do  Southern  people,  among  other 
intellectual  performances,  write  books, 
along  the  whole  range  of  literature,  yet, 
as  a  distinct  community  habit,  read  so 
few?  It  was  so  in  the  beginning,  even 
while  they  shaped  the  fundamentals  of  the 
most  advanced  sciences.  Aristotle  says 
that  the  science  of  politics  is  the  pivotal 
science.  I  think  surgery  must  be  next. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  surgery  is 
anaesthesia,  discovered  by  Dr.  Long,  of 
Georgia.  Dr.  Marion  Sims,  of  Alabama, 
stood  pre-eminent  in  the  most  difficult 
practice  of  surgery  and  invented  the  in- 
struments he  used.  John  C.  Calhoun 
probably  made  Morse's  telegraph  the  suc- 
cess it  became  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Calhoun  was  the  originator,  as  Secretary 
of  War,  of  the  present  weather  bureau. 
No  government  among  the  nations  main- 
tained any  such  scientific  system  until  he 
brought  it  into  use. 

Some  compensatory  law  must  apply 
when  a  people  develop  a  neglect  of  books. 
In  our  case,  it  must  be  capacity  to  evolve 
thought  and  conclusion.  I  remember  a 
letter  from  Jefferson  to  John  Adams. 
Late  in  their  years  of  retirement,  Adams 
seems  to  have  written  to  Jefferson  that  he 
had  read  80  books  in  a  twelve-month. 
Jefferson  replying,  in  envy,  declared  he 
had  not  read  the  half  of  that  number  in 
the  same  time.  Jefferson's  thought  and 
conclusion  lives,  while  Adams'  informa- 
tion died  with  him.  The  sub-marine  tor- 
pedo boat  and  the  iron-clad  warships  are 
ours.  The  books  of  West  Point  crippled, 
and    finally    destroyed,    the    Southern    of 


Forrests,  and  Hamptons,  and  Gordons,  if 
none  had  been  to  West  Point.  We  would 
have  had  several  hundred  thousand  mount- 
ed warriors,  riding  through  to  Illinois,  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  England,  and 
mayhap,  a  few  thousand  infantry  at  home, 
instead  of  a  few  thousand  cavalry  and 
600,000  infantry. 

You  have  agitated  a  profound  commu- 
nity problem. 

The  Confederacy  was  so  powerful,  and 
so  distinct,  and  so  virtuous,  that  the 
world  lost  its  most  unique  and  interesting 
member  of  the  family  when  it  fell  in  in- 
fancy. I  have  labored,  in  vain,  to  find 
the  harm  the  negro  has  done  the  South, 
from  1620  to  this  blessed  day.  Ke  has 
been  used  by  New  England  to  our  hurt, 
but  the  instrumentality  of  the  mis-alliance 
of  sections  is  the  explanation.  George 
Mason  foresaw  the  instrumentality  and 
proposed  three  Presidents — one  from  New 
England,  one  from  the  Middle  States  and 
one  from  the  Southern  States,  to  constitute 
the  executive  function.  From  1848  to 
1860,  when  the  Walker  tariff  was  in  force, 
the  ratio  of  increase  of  wealth  was  de- 
cidedly greater  in  the  slave  South  than  the 
free  North.      (See  the  Census  of  1860.) 

The  negro  has  given  to  the  Southern 
whites  a  distinctly  American  character,  by 
keeping  out  the  European  flood  of  immi- 
grants. The  American  system  is  emphat- 
ically dependent  for  perpetuity  upon  the 
South.  The  half-blood  Roosevelt  is,  to- 
day, the  most  potential  force  in  defense 
of  the  American  system  we  have  amongst 
us. 

No  other  minority  than  a  Southern  mi- 
nority in  this  government  could  have  saved 
the  government  and  itself  from  anni- 
hilation. 

New  England  is  hurting  every  funda- 
mental principle  of  free  government; — is 
pushing   the   negro    ahead    of    its    course. 
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But  the  negro  per  se  has  never  hurt  the 
cotton  States.  God  never  made  a  subject 
so  capable  for  non-use. 

I  trust  I  may,  without  misinterpretation, 
say,  that  the  most  virile  and  wholesome 
current  political  literature  of  these  times, 
is  Southern,  and  that  it  is  known  as 
"Watson's  Jeffersonian  Magazine." 

I  think  the  cause  of  human  liberty  gained 
when  Mr.  Watson  was  taken,  by  force  of 
revolution,  from  Congress  to  the  Pen. 
The  suggested  alliance  between  the  West 
and  the  South  has  always  been  turned 
from  its  natural  inclination  by  New  Eng- 
land. In  my  article  in  MS.,  on  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  you  discover  one  in- 
stance: 

Ohio  was  as  firmly  anti-protective-tariff 
in  1S60  as  Alabama.  New  England,  by 
means  of  the  slavery  question,  broke  up 
the  natural  alliance  of  Ohio  and  Alabama 
on  the  fundamental  issue.  So  on  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 

The  difficulty  of  bringing  into  alliance 
the  West,  where  population  is  ever  aug- 
menting rapidly  by  immigration  of  Euro- 
peans, and  the  South,  where  population 
grows  slowly  from  its  own  root,  is 
manifest. 

I  did  not  vote  from  1865  to  1872,  because 
I  thought  self-defense,  on  the  part  of  the 
South,  required  a  total  withdrawal  from 
politics,  to  give  the  North  the  opportu- 
nity to  divide  itself  on  great  questions. 

Until  the  North  shall  divide  itself,  by 
means  of  Roosevelt,  or  Hearst,  say,  we 
shall  have  only  the  semblance  of  liberty. 

Pardon  a  too  long  letter. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  W.  DUBOSE. 


Seattle,  Wash.,  March  1,  1908. 

Editor  Watson's  Magazine, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  attach  hereto  a  clipping  from  today's 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer.  I  have 
noticed  so  many  articles  and  editorials  in 
papers  here  and  in  all  parts  of  the  North 
that  slur,  misrepresent  and  tell  down  right 
lies  about  the  South,  with  never  a  denial, 
that  I  have  gotten  so  I  detest  the  entire 
Northern  press. 

It  does  seem  to  me  some  determined  and 
systematic  effort  should  be  started  to  an- 
swer the  many  slanders,  and  teach  people 
the  truth  about  our  country. 


I  attended  a  meeting  at  the  Tabernacle 
here  a  few  nights  ago,  to  hear  a  celebrated 
preacher  lecture.  Before  the  lecturer  was 
introduced,  some  fellow  got  up  to  make  a 
begging  talk  in  the  interest  of  some  school 
he  represented,  where  they  prepared  teach- 
ers for  the  South.  He  drew  a  most  pa- 
thetic picture  of  the  uneducated  white  peo- 
ple of  the  South,  that  were  so  much  in 
need  of  capable  teachers,  assuring  his 
hearers,  many  of  them  were  intelligent, 
deserving  and  loyal.  His  school  had  al- 
ready turned  out  over  an  hundred  negro 
teachers  and  ever-so-many  white  teachers' 
all  of  whom  were  doing  much  good  in 
teaching  the  whites  and  the  poor  negroes. 

The  way  he  mixed  them  up  one  couldn't 
tell  which  were  the  more  intelligent,  de- 
serving and  loyal,  the  whites  or  the  blacks. 
What  he  did  make  clear  to  his  hearers  was 
that  the  South  had  virtually  no  schools, 
that  the  while  children  were  growing  up, 
like  their  parents,  a  lot  of  ignorant  no- 
body's, even  worse  than  the  poor  negroes. 
And  those  people  sat  and  listened  to  that 
sanctimonious  stiff  and  believed  what  he 
told  them. 

By  the  time  he  got  through  you  may 
believe  I  was  in  no  frame  of  mnid  to  listen 
respectfully  to  the  preacher  lecture.  I 
wanted  to  get  out  where  I  could  at  least 
think  some  strong  language,  and  I  did. 

No  wonder  the  people  of  the  North  have 
such  mistaken  ideas  of  the  South,  with 
the  stuff  that's  being  told  to  them  from 
the  pulpit  and  by  the  press.  Don't  it  look 
like  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  deny 
the  lies  and  set  the  Northern  people  right? 

We  have  certainly  not  forgotten  the  War, 
but  it  seems  we  have  forgotten  the  very 
thing  that  brought  it  on — the  systematic 
teachings  of  the  horrors  of  slavery  and  the 
terrible  brutality  of  the  slave  owners. 

The  wise  abolitionist  saw  at  once  the 
advisability  of  inculcating  his  doctrines 
into  the  mind  of  the  young  child,  so  it  was 
taught  in  song  and  story,  of  the  poor 
down-trodden  slave  dragging  out  a  miser- 
able existence  in  servitude  and  chains. 
Never  will  I  forget  one  time  when  I  was  a 
small  boy  on  a  visit  North  with  my 
parents.  My  father  picked  up  a  paper  and 
cai'elessly  looked  it  over,  when  suddenly 
he  said:  "Margaret,  what  is  this  paper, 
where  did  it  come  from?"  "Why,"  said 
my  mother,  "That  is  Eddie's  Sunday  School 
paper."  "Is  this  what  they  teach  my  son 
at  Sunday  school?     Well,   he  will  not  go 
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there  again,"  said  my  father,  and  I  didn't. 

There  is  where  nine-tenths  of  the  people 
of  the  North  got  their  first  hatred  and  envy 
of  the  South.  Had  our  people  not  ignored, 
as  they  called  it  then,  the  ravings  of  the 
cranks,  and  answered  their  every  attack, 
slavery  would  have  been  abolished  in  a 
decent  manner  and  we  would  never  have 
had  that  war.  Now,  over  fifty  years  after 
my  father's  Sunday  school  discovery,  I 
find  the  same  tactics  being  used  to  poison 
the  mind  of  the  people  of  the  North  and 
prejudice  them  against  the  South  and  her 
institutions,  and  we  go  on  ignoring.  Can 
we  afford  longer  to  do  so? 

How  can  we  expect  to  turn  the  tide  of 
immigration  South  if  we  never  even  deny 
slanders?  It  is  true  our  Southern  papers 
deny  them  and  publish  the  true  facts,  but 
who  reads  our  Southern  papers,  nobody 
hardly,  in  the  North. 

I  suggest  the  South  raise  a  fund  sufficient 
to  buy  space — saw  two  columns — in  one 
paper  in  every  city  in  the  North,  and  have 
a  correspondent  in  every  city  to  answer 
each  and  every  slur  and  slander. 

In  twelve  months'  time  one  would  see  a 
change  of  sentiment  that  would  be  worth 
millions  to  the  South.  Then  could  we 
hope  for  immigration,  but  not  until  then. 
Then  would  dear  old  Georgia's  lands  be  in 
demand,    but  not  till  then.      In  my  wan- 


derings I  have  traveled  the  entire  North 
over  and  over  again,  and  I  think  I  know 
whereof  I  write.  I  am  indeed  in  earnest 
about  this  thing. 

I  want  to  see  a  board  of  publicity 
formed.  Furthermore,  I  want  one  certain 
man  the  president  or  head  of  that  board, 
a  man  than  whom  there  is  none  better,  if 
any  as  well,  posted  on  such  matters — the 
Hon .  Thomas  Watson .  The  only  man  that 
had  the  ability  and  courage  to  denounce 
Booker  Washington  when  he  made  the  silly 
assertion  that  the  negro  had  advanced 
more  in  thirty  years  than  the  Latin  races 
had  in  two  hundred.  The  only  man  North 
or  South  that  had  the  patriotism  to  de- 
nounce the  negro  bishop  when  he  openly 
insulted  the  American  flag  at  Macon. 

Will  some  younger  man  than  I  take  the 
matter  in  hand  and  try  for  some  kind  of 
systematic  organization  to  set  people  right 
on  subjects  Southern? 

The  clipping  I  enclose  needs  but  little 
attention  from  me  in  this  letter.  Its 
hypocrisy,  inconsistency  and  lies  are  per- 
fectly apparent  to  any  but  a  prejudiced 
mind — but  where  are  the  un-prejudiced  in 
this  or  any  other  part  of  the  North? 
Very  truly. 


E.  T.  BASYE. 


524  Union  Street. 
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I  look  across  The  Way  for  something  yet. 

That  this  world's  order  fails  to  furnish  forth — 

A  longing  for  a  love  that  is  not  born — 

A  clutching  for  a  thing  not  of  this  earth. 

The  frozen  flakes  of  Friendship  flee  away, 

And  leave  the  world,  ah  dark  and  bleak  to  me. 

O  woe  is  mine!     How  foolish  to  forget, 

And  think  and  dream  that  Somewhere  will  be  found, 

The  Happiness  for  which  I  long  have  hoped. 


-William  Heiskell  Poling. 


Clarksburg,  West  Virginia. 
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